


The illumination of side wall cases 
in the jewelry shop of Edw. H. 
Tompkins, Inc., N. Y. C. 
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Objects of Art... 
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For many years the illumina- 
tion of art galleries, collec- 


tions—even single objects of art has been a special 





study of Frink engineers. Today a list of our clients 





reads like a blue book of the art world. Because of 
this vast fund of experience in the realm of controlled 


ONG eta Be) oy Gines s light we can be of service to you in any problem 
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23-10 Bridge Plaza South 


: a that may arise. Feel free to consult us at any time. 
» Long Island City, New York. 








BRIGHTEN UP YOUR WINDOWS 


For Spring 


And what could spruce 
up a window more than 
_New Display Forms. 


Now Showing Their New Model 
At a Huge Readjustment in Price 


To those who know the 
Palmenberg Form we 





wish to emphasize, this 
drastic Reduction in 
price will not in any 
way change Material or 
Workmanship. Our 
same form of Quality 
Reputation will be con- 
tinued. 





Moderately priced—Attractive new lines of Fixtures 
for Modern Displays—See them at our showrooms 














J. R. PALMENBERG’S SONS, 


Established 1852 


Members of National Display Equipment Assn. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Experiment with photography in 
display during the past few years 
has led to many outstanding ac- 
complishments and the camera is 
becoming recognized as one of the 
displayman’s properties. Enlarged 
photographic cut-outs were never 
more popular than they are today 
in the advertising of banks, public 
utilities and other institutions, and 
new uses are being found for them 
in department store windows. Now 
comes word from Europe of the 
“photomontage,” and “photogram” 
and other display devices which 
herald a new era for imaginative 
ideas and strong and simple design. 
Be sure to read “Photographic 
Effects in European Displays,’ by 
R. M. Harrington. 


* * * 


“Why Charge Anything for Dis- 


plays?” That is a question fre- 
quently .asked manufacturers by 
dealers. The dealer contends that 


if displays are as valuable as the 
advertiser says they are they 
should be treated by the manufac- 
turer as a part of his national ad- 
vertising plans and sent to the 
dealer gratis. This view furnishes 
basis for argument. An able dis- 
cussion is presented by John S. 
Garceau on page 50 of this issue. 


* * 


Frederick L. Wertz, president, 
Window Advertising, Inc., offers 
facts and figures on the true va‘ue 
of window “circulation” and ana- 
lyzes the problems connected with 
display distribution and display 
effectiveness. Establishing the value 
of the medium he considers two 
important questions. What kind of 
copy should be used? What is the 
best method of placing displays ? 


*x* * 


It is the contention of Benj. C. 
Everinghim that the prime purpose 
of advertising displays is to make 
people think. He concedes the 
point that the eventual purpose is 
to make people buy, “but between 
thinking and buying,’ he says, 
“there are several stages and all of 
these must be given consideration. 
In a very definite way displays 
serve as a reminder to those who 
have seen publicity announcements 
of other kinds. It is the “last shot” 
at the buyer when he is in a mellow 
and receptive mood. Read Ever- 
inghim’s discussion of the Reminder 
Value of the right type of displays. 


* * OX 


In addition to the articles men- 
tioned above this number contains 
copiously illustrated features of 
lasting value to every displayman, 
merchant and advertiser. 
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For Spring 1931I—THE NEW 


VENDOME 
COSTUME FORM 


IS NOW READY 


AUTHENTIC LINES 


FOR THE NEW SEASON 
WwW 


Our Form is Used Exclusively by the Finest 
New York Stores 


WwW 


L. P. Hollanders’ Beautiful New Store 
Adopts Our Vendome Form Exclusively 
Throughout Store 


Ww 
WRITE FOR DETAILS 














Beautiful New Fabrics For Spring Now Ready 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
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DISPLAY WORLD: 

Our little city will soon be host to all the basketball 
teams in the county for a sectional tournament. There 
will be nine teams participating. We would like to 
have an appropriate display for this occasion. What 
would you suggest? 

W. B. STUNKEL, 
Owensville Mercantile Co., 
Owensville, Ind. 


N institutional window such as you have in mind 

offers an excellent opportunity for the creation of 
a great amount of good will for your store. We would 
suggest that you have your display include photographs 
of each team and separate photos, if available, of some 
of the coaches. The photo of the team which won last 
year’s tournament should be given the most prominence. 
It would be well to secure the cup or trophy to be given 
the winner and place it on a pedestal in the center of 
the window. A basketball rule book, referee’s whistle, 
etc., would help give the window atmosphere. Class 
colors in the form of small ribbons could be attached 
to each photo. As a background we would suggest a 
crepe paper or fabric in the colors of your home team, 
and a large card in the center welcoming the visiting 
teams. Other cards in the window might give the records 
of each team, a list of the various tournament winners, 
etc. One card should contain an announcement of the 
tournament, with the schedule of games. During the 
tournament you could run the scores of each game in 
the window. 
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We intend to change the background of one of our 
windows, and perhaps the ceiling. The window in 
question is used for displaying rugs, linoleum, draperies 
and wallpaper. Any suggestions that you give will be 
appreciated. 

S. UEDOI, 
804 -Laniwai St., 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


§/MPLICITY is the keynote of the modern window 

background. In the past many displaymen had the 
mistaken idea of making the background the center of 
ittraction, and the merchandise itself got little attention. 
‘)ver-ornamentation drew the eye of the window shop- 
per away from the goods on display. Today the most 
modern and successful stores are those which have 
vackgrounds of dignified simplicity, neutral in tone, so 
hat any type of merchandise is shown to the best pos- 
‘ble advantage. The backgrounds are attractive but 
‘ey do detract from. the merchandise. After looking 
ver your sketch we would suggest that you merely 


‘over the wallboard backs of your windows with a deco- 


tive plaster finish, which can be very cheaply done by 





do yourself. Many effects can be secured by the use 
of Textone, the plastic paint manufactured by the U. S. 
Gypsum Co., 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, IIl. 
If you will write to this concern you will receive litera- 
ture regarding the handling of this product, together 
with suggestions as to how to produce a background 
that would be particularly suitable for the merchandise 
you have in mind. For some purposes you might wish 
a different type of background. Simple panels of ailon 
or plywood have resulted in some excellent backgrounds. 
The installation cost is low, as practically no construc- 
tion is necessary in putting in a window of this type, 
provided the present window is of a plain surface. If 
it is not, a light studding is necessary. Two or three 
coats of shellac, rubbed down after each application 
with fine powdered pumice, gives a beautiful rich tone 
and finish. If you so desire, after a period of use these 
panels may be removed and you have your original 
window. 


DISPLAY WORLD: 

I would like to know where good books can be ob- 
tained on store management, efficiency and personnel 
work, advertising, and credit and collections. 

W. HANLY, 
Lew Levi Store, 
Nanticoke, Pa. 


HE Dartnell Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood Ave- 

nue, Chicago, IIl., specializes in the subjects which 
you mention, and will undoubtedly be glad to supply 
you with literature on, practically every phase of mer- 
chandising and advertising. You might also write to 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 13 Astor Place, 
New York City, publishers of a number of courses and 
books dealing with the topics in which you are in- 
terested. 


DISPLAY WORLD: 

Can you furnish me with the source of supply for larg: 
printed posters pertaining to ocean travel such as pos- 
ters showing the Leviathan and other steamers? We 
would like to secure these for one of our luggage win- 
dows. 

L. HIGER & SON, 
Port Huron, Mich. 


NY of the large steamship lines or travel agencies 

can supply you with travel posters. If there is a 
steamship agency in your community you may be able 
to get them there. If not, write to the advertising de- 
partment of any of the following: United States Lines, 
45 Broadway, New York City; Dollar Steamship Line, 
605 Fifth Avenue, New York City; Thomas Cook & 
Son, 235 Broadway, New York City; Red Star Line, 
1 Broadway, New York City; Raymond & Whitcomb 
Co., 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Ladies 


“MANNEQUINS emma 
ODS eee eee Children NONPAREIL’ 


“WITHOUT. AN EQUAa. Men Pyvri HOUTZAN EQUAL" 


EVE RY Merchant Can Afford 


Quality Mannequins. .. at the 


a 50 LOWEST § .00 
oe PRICES ioe 


At the Price Ever Quotede At Any Price 
TWO DISTINCT QUALITIES TO SELECT FROM 


“MANNEQUINS 

















WEIGHT 20 POUNDS 
SOLD 
Volume Output, due to Our Superior DIRECT 
Product, has enabled us to fix these TO THE 
new low quotations—without CONSUMER 
detracting in the least from 
the high standard of ghrch wag 
quality we have OUR 
established FACTORY 
in IN 
VIENNA 
NONPAREIL = 
MILLINERY 
TRULY BUST 
“WITHOUT AN EQUAL” $H-50 








TWO DISTINCT QUALITIES 
with the same construction 


; Stand without Rod Support 
Washable — Sunfast — Easy to Handle 
Detachable Arms and Wrists 
Body Separated at Waist Line 


5 


WRITE FOR PHOTOS 


NONPAREIL CO. 


R. M. SHEELINE — M. W. JACOBS 


448 4th AVENUE, NEW YORK 





Either Standing or Sitting Positions 
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Photographic Effects 
in European Displays 


sy R. M. HARRINGTON 
Vice-President, Lyddon, Hanford & Kimball, Inc., Advertising, New York City 
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ITHIN the past year the use of photography Enlarged photographs have proved their effectiveness 

) in display has made long strides forward. for window backgrounds and for posters, particularly 

The camera, which has offered so strong a with banks and for the advertising of public utilities. 

ot challenge to advertising illustrations in maga- The photographic cut-out, the photographic window or 
zines, is now claiming its place in the display field as counter card—all have an important place today. 


well. Box-wraps, reproducing photographs in black and To those of us who have been watching this devel- 
[°° white or color, are seen on every merchant’s shelves. opment, there are several practical suggestions to be 








European advertising photographs assembled by Abbott Kimball and shown at Art Center exhibition, 
in New York. No. 1—Example of lettering painted on finished print. 2—Lettering superimposed on 
the photographic plate. 3—Example of multiple exposure in presentation of three different patterns of 
china, 4—Photo of washable gloves that would lend itself effectively to window or counter card. 5—Paste- 





pot and scissors combine with the camera to make this “photomontage.” 6—-An example of a“photogram.” 





gained from the exhibition of foreign commercial pho- 
tography assembled by Abbott Kimball, of Lyddon, 
Hanford & Kimball, Inc., and held the first two weeks 
in March at the Art Center, New York. While only a 
small proportion of these photographs were actually 
designed for display purposes, in many of them are to 
be found ideas applicable to modern display work. 

To be practical for poster or counter card use, a 
photograph must have a strong carrying capacity. It 
must tell its story at a glance. The simpler the photo- 
graph the better it will convey the message. With one 
part of the subject spot-lighted and the rest subdued, 
some of the detail must be sacrificed to get a strong 
effect that will register instantly. 

European advertising photographs, as they are 
shown in this exhibition, have this strong, poster-like 
quality, and for two reasons: First, because the Euro- 
pean artist naturally thinks in terms of simple, dramatic 
design; second, because details of texture and compli- 
cated gradations of color are likely to be lost in any 
event with the paper on which the work is reproduced: 
The European photographer must make an advertising 
composition that will stand up under what is likely to 
be rather indifferent printing, unlike one of our most 
famous American photographers, who never accepts a 
commission until he has approved the engraver who will 
do the work and the paper on which it will appear. 

The photograph of the washable gloves (see illus- 
tration No. 4) is a decorative composition that would 
lend itself effectively to window or counter card. Even 
from several feet away it tells its story in no uncertain 
terms. A photograph handled in such a direct and 
simple manner can have just as much attention value 
as a drawing, added to the photograph’s own special 
advantages in telling an exact story of the merchandise. 

The European photographer takes more liberties 
with his camera than does the American photographer. 
He will cut a photograph apart and paste it together 
again. He paints on the plate and retouches on the 
print whenever it will serve his purpose. He does any- 
thing to his photograph that will help to achieve an 
arresting effect. 

In making a “photomontage,” for instance, a tech- 
nique little known in this country, the European pho- 
tographer finds his paste-pot and scissors just as neces- 
sary as his camera. He cuts into the photograph and 
mounts the various units together into a decorative 


arrangement (see illustration No. 5, where three glass. 


balls have been taken from as many photographs and 
put together in one composition). Many of the Euro- 
pean cover designs are made by this method, and, when 
skillfully handled, are extremely effective. The tech- 
nique would lend itself well to window display use 
where a photographic figure can be cut, enlarged and 
silhouetted against the back-drop of the window: 

The negative print is another device employed on 
the other side to simplify the photograph and give it 
greater attention value. In the negative print the usual 
values are reversed; the black becomes white andthe 
white black, the effect being that of black drawings with 
white lines, which are used extensively in American 
advertisements, box-wraps and other displays. 
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The European photographer frequently combines 
typography with his photography. Lettering is some- 
times superimposed on the plate, as illustrated by the 
Goodrich Tire (illustration No. 2); sometimes it is 
painted on the finished print (as in illustration No. 1), 
often in color to lift the monotony of black and white. 
Such a method is particularly applicable to box design, 
where it iS so necessary that the lettering form a part 
of the composition. 


When it is kept simple in treatment, the double, 
triple or multiple exposure, so much in use in Europe, 
also lends itself to window or counter display. In illus- 
tration No. 3 three different patterns of china are shown 
in one photograph—an effective and efficient way of 
showing several pieces of merchandise at one time and 
in one space. 


Several examples of the ‘‘photogram” are ‘included 
in this exhibition of foreign photography. This is a 
method of photographing without the use of the camera 
at all. In its simplest terms it is the exposure of objects 
to strong light thrown against sensitized paper, the 
shadow of the object forming a pattern. The effects 
achieved have a ghost-like, mysterious quality and a rich 
shading from pure white to deep black: Man Ray, of 
Paris (see illustration No. 6), and Moholy, of Berlin, 
are two great masters of this art. While the process is 
as yet little used for commercial purposes, it suggests 
new avenues of experiment to the advertiser who is 
always watching the coming trend. 


In the use of photography for display purposes in 
this country, probably the most striking is the photo- 
graphic box. And in the designing of a box which is 
to be repeated on the shelf the objective naturally is 
somewhat different from the display card or poster. 


While the box must be striking in itself, it must 
compose well with other boxes. It is also much more 
pleasing if abstract rather than literal in its treatment. 
Recently, in a sale of merchandise in a Fifth Avenue 
store, the newly re-styled box was much featured. It 
was a photographic box—a woman’s head treated so 
literally that you felt as if a hundred disembodied 
women, all just alike, were all staring at you at once! 
The foreign photographer would approach this problem 
in a very different way. He would make a pattern 
which, while effective at close range, would still not be 
disturbing when seen in a series. Imagine how the idea 
in the Goodrich Tire photograph, for instance, would 
lend itself to a box (suposing tires had boxes), with the 
tread of the rubber in the sandy road making an attrac- 
tive and thoroughly appropriate pattern.. 


Imaginative ideas, strong, simple design—these are 
qualities much needed in all our modern advertising. 
The photograph is just beginning to show how much it 
can contribute to modern advertising. And in this new 
advance of the camera this European exhibition marks 
a decided milestone. 





MONTGOMERY TAKES NEW POSITION 
Rex Montgomery has been appointed display manager for 
the Penn Traffic Co., Johnstown, Pa., to succeed the late 
S. S. Stewart. Mr. Montgomery was formerly with M. 
Nathan & Bro., department store, Johnstown. 
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Zs TEARS AGO 


They Couldn’t Get Enough Merchandise in the Window, So 
They Displayed Some on the Outside 


By F. E. WHITELAM 
Display Manager, R. H. Fyfe & Co., Detroit, Mich. 


NE little realizes the swiftness of time until 
time is taken for a casual reflection of the 
years gone by. In this case the writer, with 
twenty-five years of continuous experience in 

shoe window display, will review briefly, with the help 
of illustrations, the progress and changes incident to 
this merchandise, alike fitting to most mercantile dis- 
plays. It is, indeed, interesting to note the wonderful 
improvement made in window displays over this period 
of years. 

Many of us remember the rows and rows of shoes 
placed on wires or button hooks hung from the top of 
the window. This scheme made it possible to display 
the most shoes; therefore, it was considered the most 
effective. In the illustration you note enough shoes 
could not be placed in the window, so we see the effec- 
tive use of oilcloth-covered boards, with many shoes 










































One of the shoe disp'ays of 1903 at the Cronin 
Store, Marshall, Mich. 





In 1915 decorative backgrounds were popular. A shoe 
display of that period. 


tacked on, placed outside the store front. This was one 
of my displays of twenty-five years ago. During this 
display period white and colored cheesecloth was used 
almost universally, mostly puffing and plaiting, con- 
suming yards and yards for the desired effect. Flowers 
and other decorative embellishments were little used at 
(Continued on page 49) 





Present day shoe display by F. E. Whitelam 
for Fyfe’s, Detroit. 
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Along Show Lane 


By AUDREY BARBARA CROWDER 


HADES of the manufacturer’s merchandise— 
are these displaymen clever! The pedestrians 
of State Street, Chicago’s Show Lane, pay 
tribute to such cleverness. They block the 

pavements to see a worthy display and challenge the 
wrath of the surging mob that demands the right of 
way. Such daring is a tribute. They may not be from 
Missouri—these Show Lane shoppers—but to most of 
them “seeing is believing’—and believing frequently 
means buying. 

To sell is the object of all advertising—and these 
displaymen along State Street must know their “eye- 
appeal.” And they do. In timely displays, in artistic 
displays and in bargain displays they’re up on their toes. 
Their displays are mute salesmen behind glass—but 
they get action. What they say to the public must be 
said in a flash. And they say it. “Buy Now” is their 
message. “Buy now for your own good—you will 
profit.” “Buy now—you need this merchandise.” 
“Buy now, for the qualities and utility, plus beauty and 
economy, will never be greater—at this price.” 

Yes, the displayman of today is a true universalist. 
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He knows how to make an appeal for any article—hoy 
to advertise it to the best advantage. And if it be clever 
to understand human psychology, he is clever: He talks 
to the big parade—and they like it. If they like it 
enough to enter the store—score one. Half of the pro- 
cession once in the store will buy something. Maybe 
not what they saw in the window, but they were alread) 
in the market for. To get them in the store is the main 
thing. So congratulate Mr. Displayman. 

“How does he do it?” you ask. Well, here’s how— 

First of all, he has a thorough understanding that 
if he is to lure customers into the store at all he must 
attract their attention to it, so he uses both an intensity 
of light and diversified lighting effects. The former 
method will attract attention from pedestrians even on 
the far side of the street, and the latter will bear up 
under closer investigation, lending to the display a 
naturalness that rivals the whiteness of daylight. Color 
lighting is the answer. After the light attraction has 
been sufficiently established, the displayman can make 
use of his other “tricks.” 

An artistic arrangement of merchandise, always 
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One of the bright lights along Show Lane—a window at Marshall-Field’s. 
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giving it precedence over other ornamentation, is of 
primary importance, especially today, when the modern 
treatment of window displays means simplicity. True 
to all modern art, the art of display has become simple, 
bold, and free of tawdry trappings. 


Another important factor is that of timeliness. A 
display intended to catch the public eye and fancy must 
be timely. And this the displayman knows only too 
well, so he takes advantage of the calendar, setting up 
his merchandise along true holiday lines, featuring his 
wares according to season, etc. 


Then the question of price. Important? Yes, today 
more so than for years. People are conservative to the 
nth degree. It is a public mood that cannot be denied. 
So the displayman must take his cue, and no longer be 
backward in putting the price tag in a prominent place. 
Some may raise the objection that he will thereby lose 
sales, which he will not do. If the price is too steep for 
some of the passersby, they would not buy anyway. 
That sounds like a terrible pun, but it is more truth than 
pun. The point is that people want information about 
merchandise, especially price information: 


These price tags are not instrumental in “scaring 
customers away.” For, although people are attracted 
to a store by any one or all of the display devices, there 
are bound to be some who will find the merchandise 
therein displayed too expensive, or not expensive 
enough (which is very seldom the case). And, in spite 
of the fact that they may not be interested in an imme- 
diate purchase, they will be just outside the store. The 
psychology of the thing is to attract attention, get people 
to stop, and arouse enough curiosity or interest by 
means of attractive displays to make them want to center 
There are some people to whom the price tags do not 
appeal, but there are others who will be in a more recep- 
tive mood, and these are the people who are in the 
market—they are the ones who want information. But 
one fact stands out for both groups, and that is—once 
attracted to the store and in the market for any type of 
merchandise, the prospect will, nine times out of ten, 
enter. Modern laziness has made a god of convenience. 


Show card copy in window displays is becoming 
more and more prominent. This has always seemed to 
me a rather important factor. Not that I advocate too 
much copy. As I have said before, product appeal 
should be given first consideration. But copy has the 
power of appealing to the brain, whereas the physical 
aspect of a display appeals to the heart. Copy.is a 
sturdy vehicle in which to convey suggestions for the 
use of merchandise. In a ladies’ ready-to-wear shop an 
attractive pen-lettered show card may carry the mes- 
sage: MADEMOISELLE: FOR YOUR SUNDAY 
“VENING FROCK—CHOOSE THIS BLACK 
CHIFFON. Or in a haberdashery one might read 
tht THE WELL-DRESSED MAN NEEDS A 
STETSON—as the case may be: Copy appeal plays 
up to the thought of vanity, pride, fear of ridicule. It 
reminds one in a subtle way of the necessity of being 
in style. Today the utility appeal is prominent, but 
tnderneath all this conservatism still lurks the desire 
t> be fashionable, whether it be in dresses, neckties or 
tizors. And copy is an excellent reminder. 
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Attractive display of Almco Lamps during a sale at 
The Fair Store. 


As a tribute to Chicago’s Show Lane I will say that 
practically every State Street store employs several—or 
all—of these tricks of display, from natural and artistic 
lighting and unique and timely setups to price-inform- 
ing show cards and definite copy appeals. Therein lies 
the trick of the trade—the success in getting people to 
act now. 

As a parting word, I feel that an apology is in order. 
I said in the beginning that the displaymen of the hour 
are clever. They’re more than that. They’re intelli- 
gent. They feel the public pulse and act accordingly. 
They have the faculty of doing the right thing at the 
right time—they display what will appeal, when it will 
appeal, and in the way it will appeal. Show Lane— 
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Haecker Wins Promotion 
Announcement Follows Stensgaard Resignation at Ward’s 


eo Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago, comes the an- 
nouncement of the appointment of Carl V. Haecker as 
assistant sales promotion and advertising manager of Ward’s 
Retail Stores. The announcement followed the resignation of 
W. L. Stensgaard, general retail sales and merchandise man- 
ager. The display department of Ward’s now becomes a 
part of the sales promotion department, and Mr. Haecker 
will retain personal supervision over display appropriation, 
production and distribution. In addition to this he will assist 
in all matters relating to advertising and sales promotion. 

Asked for a statement Mr. Haecker said: “I feel very 
happy over my new appointment, for it gives me an opportu- 
nity to put into actual practice some practical ideas that I 
had gained through my experience before coming to Ward's. 
From 1925 to 1928 I was sales promotion manager in charge 
of display, advertising, store arrangement and personnel for 
the Frank Burke Hardware Co., Waukegan, Ill. During that 
period I was very active in the I. A. D. M. In 1928 I came 
to Ward’s as assistant to Mr. Stensgaard, who was then in 
charge of the display and equipment department. In 1930 ! 
was made manager of the display and equipment department 
which I managed until March 1 of this year. 

“T have always been very much interested in the success 
of the profession and still feel that the disp’ay manager who 
has certain executive ability today also has a right he has 
never had before. I know that sometimes displaymen become 
discouraged, but, generally speaking, I would say that this 
discouragement is caused by the fact that these men have not 
broadened themselves and have not reached out to get addi- 
tional information regarding advertising, promotion and 
merchandising.” 

Mr. Haecker is president of the Chicago Display Club, 
vice-president, I. A. D. M., and chairman, Display Depart- 
mental, Chicago Advertising Council. 
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errible ‘Windows 


But Passerby Admits Merchandise Looks “Mighty Good” 


By WM. R. NOREN 
Display Manager, Pelletier Co., Sioux City, Ta. 


NE afternoon I stood outside the store, smok- 
ing my pipe and trying to find flaws in our 
Christmas opening windows. I was thinking 

- how much better they might have been had 
we made certain changes here and there, when two 
“flappers” walked up to the window to view the acces- 
sory window. 

One of the flappers remarked to the other: “These 
windows are just terrible! They make me sick. I just 
want to buy everything that is in them and spend every 
cent I have.” 

And I couldn’t help thinking to myself—well, in 
that case I’m for “terrible windows.” The merchandise 
must look good when it creates such a desire to buy 
that people cannot resist it. 

Two months before, when buyers went to market, I 
asked for cooperation in the selection of matched sets 
in accessories, such as jewelry, bags and scarfs. When 
they returned they had perfect matchings. I told them 
what windows they were to have, how the merchandise 


would be displayed and what colors were desirable. 
All the windows were planned in advance with this same 
thought. It is just as important to me as planning the 
decorations themselves. In larger stores, of course, 
this does apply as much, as one usually can lay his 
hands on anything he wants in the hue of merchandise, 
but in smaller towns I think it is quite a problem, some- 
times, to match accessories. 

Unit trims are used in all our windows and are 
entirely separated. Colors also are kept separate when- 
ever possible. Each unit is a little different from the 
others to avoid mechanical appearance, but at the same 
time one must remember that the display must have 
balance. Merchandise must look ready to serve to the 
customer, as if the window pane were not there. 

When and how to use colors seems a difficult prob- 
lem to explain. It is something that seems to come with 
experience. An individual’s taste and how to use that 
taste are important factors. More is gained in that way 
than by reading books on the subject. It is something 


wo examples of Wm. R. Noren’s unit trims for the Pelletier Co.. Stoux City, Ia. 
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ene must find out for himself. And I think taste in- 


creases with experience. 


Backgrounds must embody not only color balance, 
ut merchandise balance as well. For example, if one 
rade a millinery display in three units and the colors 
re green, blue and red—naturally, the red would sug- 
cest itself for the center. If the colors were orange, 
\ellow and purple, the purple would be used to break 
tie two other colors. When more units and colors are 
used, the colors should be divided in the same manner. 
One doesn’t need to use two drape stands, but with a 
long sweep and up on the background and with acces- 
series one may obtain perfect balance. 

At opening and special displays we use color screens 
over our reflectors and spotlights. The colors usually 
are the same as the background. The pleasing effect of 
this on the customer is usually shown by many compli- 
nents. Let’s have color balance. Don’t use ten colors 
when there should be but one or two used. 

Modernism in displays has played an important part 
during the past few years, but until recently it seems to 
have been a novel experiment by which some display- 
men have worn themselves out and still are disgusted 
with results. Now the best minds of our profession, 
as well as leading architects, have gone ahead and 
shown us that by studying and careful planning beau- 
tiful buildings and interiors can be erected with mod- 
ernistic motifs. Modernism is something beautiful 
because of simplicity, which emphasizes the effective- 
ness of the appeal. 

I believe displaymen now understand the meaning 
of modernism. It is not a mass of angles and contrast- 
ing colors, but simplicity, and still in harmony with old 
periods. Studying the other fellow’s displays, as well 
as trade journals, movies and traveling should give a 
man plenty of ideas if he trains his mind to develop 
ideas. If one possesses originality, taste and individu- 
ality, besides common sense and ability to visualize, 
along with fundamental rules of display, then I believe 
he is on the road to better display work, and when those 
things are utilized I believe modernism will be used to 
greater advantage. 

Our main front display used to be stretches of open 
windows, and one could look from one section into 
another. Now each unit is closed and separate, so that 
each display stands out individually. Our backgrounds 
are eleven feet two inches high, and consist of Sol Satin 
stretched on frames. We are using three colors, alter- 
nating them so that each window has its own separate 
color. The floors are linoleum in tile pattern and fin- 
ished with black border. A mat of the same color ds 
the backgrounds is used on top. Great care is taken in 
kceping this floor waxed and polished. When design- 
ing backgrounds it is well to remember to make it suit- 
able for all kinds of merchandise to be displayed in the 
windows, after openings as well as for an opening fea- 
ture display. 

Planning displays, I believe, takes more time and 
thought than actual trimming. When not satisfied or 
ce'tain about a material for background, don’t be too 
hesty in decision. Consider it from every possible 
anvle, and then, when a decision is made, it will not 
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One of Display Manager Noren’s spring fashion 
windows for the Pelletier Co. 


prove as disappointing as otherwise can happen. 

One should not attempt to start too many things at 
once, for, as a rule, they usually get half done. When 
adversity meets you—and there usually is plenty in a 
department store—one is apt to get to thinking: “My 
efforts are not appreciated by the boss. I’d like to try 
some other boss.” 

It is well to remember that you are not doing your 
display job for the boss alone. For myself, I get more 
satisfaction in knowing what I can accomplish with the 
money I am allowed to spend, and spend it right, than 
what others may think. 

The same applies to merchandise. There is a lot of 
satisfaction in knowing what you can do with it and 
make it appeal to the buying public, which, after all, is 
the important thing. 

If you can do more and show better displays than 
the display manager preceding you did with the same 
budget, I am sure you will find your budget increased 
and the boss will think you a better, more capable man, 
and some day your break for a better position will come. 
And when that time comes the position will be one for 
which you have been fitting yourself through producing 
clean-cut displays. Of course, the bigger the store the 
bigger the budget, which means great possibilities for 
the display manager to plan and accomplish the big dis- 
play jobs. 

I don’t think a man should try to do bigger things 
than he can do and do well, but I think a good man can 
do just what he thinks he can do and do well. Any- 
how, here’s for more “terrible windows.” 








DITTMAR OPENS NEW SERVICE 

With a most unusual background of many years expe- 
rience as an active and successful disp'ay manazer, Lothar 
F. Dittmar, until recently assistant to the vice-president of 
Hahne & Co., has opened his own display service organiza- 
tion with headquarters at 47 West Twenty-eighth Street, New 
York City. Mr. Dittmar will have associated with him 
Charles Andress, who was his assistant for the past twelve 
vears, and they will focus their efforts on the creation of 
window display decorative backgrounds and set-pieces. 

They start off with two prominent weekly service clients, 
which will be another feature of their business, who are the 
Griffith Piano Co, of Newark, N. J., and the Anna Lee chain 
of hosiery shops. Typical windows have been installed in 
their studios which will enable customers to see correctly in 
advance how their displays will look. 
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Color Contrasts—Feature of Spring Fashion Displays 


In New York 


By COLEMAN McCAMPBELL 


OLOR contrast is the predominating note in spring 
fashions. Likewise it has for weeks been the most 
consistently sung and echoed theme in Gotham 
windows. It offers displaymen endless possibili- 

ties. For instance, with color rampant, sometimes as many 
aS four colors being combined into a single ensemble, the 
average woman is apt to make ghastly mistakes. It takes 
expert guidance to combine several colors into a costume 
without garish results. A window could be based on ex- 
amples of how to do it and how not to do it. A window 
could also be based on the variety of desirable color com- 
binations possible. A silk house, I believe, has issued a color 
booklet offering thirty color harmonies, every one of which 
included white. Another window could demonstrate how 
color contrast is incorporated in the costume itself, while an 
adjoining window could show how it is introduced through 
a contrasting jacket, belt, sash or scarf. Paris decrees that 
a costume should have at least two colors and it endorses 
the use of more, that of the tri-color in particular. This 
applies even to hats which have become bi-color, the crown 
of one hue and the brim of another. Truly this exploitation 
of colors is an exciting but dangerous pastime. And window 
displays can, ‘much better than newspaper advertising, assist 
the bewildered consumer. Lord & Taylor, Franklin Simon, 
Arnold Constable, Stern’s, Russek’s, are only a few of the 
stores to have given the subject extensive attention. Most of 
them have devoted entire display flanks to color contrasts in 
accessories and costumes, from coatsuits to daytime and 
evening dresses, lounging apparel and sport togs. And almost 
without exception cut-out lettering has been employed in an 
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amazing variety of adroit manifestations. In fact, the rage 
for cut-out lettering, whether boldly upright, whimsically 
floating, cleverly acrobatic, sweepingly diagonal or horizontal, 
or merely anoglytic (appliqued or pasted on), has never been 
more widespread or ingenious. 

Another theme that burst forth with a simultaneous blaze 
at several stores was that of Contempora Prints. They, too, 
were heavily heralded with cut-out lettering. I recall three 
stores in particular: Lord & Taylor, Arnold Constable, 
Stern’s. The series at Lord & Taylor’s was unmistakably the 
outstanding series of windows during the month. All the main 
windows went Contempora with a stunning vengeance. In 
each was a fairly large white card with this caption in black, 
CONTEMPORA PRINTS, DESIGNED BY WORLD 
FAMOUS ARTISTS, SELECTED BY STYLE AUTHORI- 
TIES, PRODUCED BY AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS. 
Especially effective was a small window which had three 
porcelain heads and interlinking arms. The fabrics hung 
from the shoulders and the arms thereof forming a solid 
front of materials in divers designs. The heads had the 
appearance of being mounted on enormous stilts. A second 
window had CONTEMPORA, in cut-out letters, to be sure, 
on the rear wall near the top. Four silhouette mannikins, 
concealed from the waist down by a stiff wall of white, 
created the illusion of marching past, part of a continuous 
procession. Their heads were coyly averted and draped over 
their arms were fabrics of contrasting colors, which were 
drawn tight and fastened at the front base of the window. A 
third window had four bust-size models in silhouette board. 
These were clad in blouses of Contempora Prints and ar- 


Effective exploitations of Contempora Prints in the windows of Lord & Taylor's. 
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ranged on white square pedestals of varying heights. A 
‘ourth window had a huge porthole circular opening in the 
ear wall. Conforming to the upper contour of this circle 
vere the words, CONTEMPORA PRINTS, and mounted 
ithin the circle was a silhouette mannikin, very tall, with 
owing gown of draped materials. Then posed in the window 
ere five regular manniins illustrating the adaptability of 
\e prints to costumes for every occasion. 

At Stern’s an excellent window had two huge wooden 
«ylinder hoops, one larger than the other. These were wound 

ith fabrics which were fastened in the right corner of the 
csiling. The hoops were set an angle counter to the align- 
;.ent of the window front. The larger contained CON- 

EMPORA and the smaller contained PRINTS in cutout 
letters of giraffe tendency, curved to project in upright bal- 
ance atop the outer edge of the hoops. Inside the smaller 
hoop was a head model with hat on a circular pedestal. 
( urrent windows at Stern’s featuring Pamela, Jr., dresses, 
(oachman Polo Coats and Pam Coats for little sisters have a 
single curved unit of suitable color tones as a decorative 
foil. These units are of wood and resemble sections of ma- 
chinery in shape. 

One of the loveliest windows was glimpsed at Best’s. The 
long wall expanse of white was set with ribs of bright silver 
chromium, spaced about six inches apart. In the center was a 
tall rectangular mirror, chromium rimmed, protruding 
slightly higher than the main background. Two mannikins 
attired in white lace were posited on each at the extreme ends 
of the window. A single model stood in front of the mirror. 
She also wore a filmy all-lace gown of white but had on a 
lace jacket of red. Groups of white and red accessories were 
interspersed. Sounds simple, but the effect was very airy and 
floating, which was due to the frocks and to the staging. 
Inscribed on a card was THE PARIS OPENINGS CON- 
FIRMED IT—PALM BEACH AND MIAMI ARE DE- 
MANDINGIT. There isn’t any doubt that white is the color 
and lace is the fabric for the loveliest of the new season’s 
dance frocks. In another Best window there were three white 
platform bases, square in shape, with the center one placed 
to the rear and the other two forward, all three touching. 
On each platform stood a framed poster sketch illustrating 
one of three different hats to match three different styles of 
hair coiffures. The legends read as follows: CHOOSE 
YOUR HAT TO SUIT YOUR HAIR. How are you wear- 
ing your hair? That should guide you in the selection of your 
hats, for all the great milliners are designing now to fit par- 
ticular types. Best’s shows you the important types. The 
posters were labeled, IF YOU HAVE CURLS—IF YOU 
HAVE LONG HAIR—IF YOUR HAIR IS SHORT. 


A nice window was seen at Arnold Constable’s. Two huge 
green columns framed a wide French lattice window ex- 
panse, draped with net. A lustrous green taffeta curtain with 
a deep pleated ruffle swept diagonally across the window 
between the two pillows being caught at one lower end. The 
bride was standing with her arm gracefully akimbo and her 
maid informally perched on a green taffeta stool, holding part 
of the white tulle train in her lap. Two bridesmaids wore 
frocks of pink lace and the maid of honor a frock of green 
lace, so that color contrast was achieved in the bridal party. 
The legend read, HERE COMES THE BRIDE. A subse- 
quent window at this store was entitled, “Baby Week,” which 
was spelt out in fat, chubby letters of pink mounted on 
parallel bars and placed upright on the floor near the front. 
Large compo board storks were stationed at either side of the 
background. The background itself was of cream net draped 
over a pink wall. Toward the bottom of net were several 
tiers of small ruffles. The furniture was green and consisted 
ch'efly of two open baby wardrobes and a crib. The stork idea 
wes also carried out in a side window. 

You can always count on Cory at Franklin Simon’s to 
becuile the eyes with panels of flowers or birds or animals. 
Sometimes it is penguins, sometimes flamingos, sometimes 
sergulls. This month one series had white pigeons soaring 
he-venward with shafts of light accenting their flight on a 
ground of deep blue. Two windows though, this week, hark 
back to the French Renaissance. They are of heavy burlap 
ited in rich, sombre tones of oil with rococo cherubs and 
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Top: Fabric wound hoops get attention in Contempora 
Prints window at Stern’s. Upper center: Negligee 
display at Bloomingdale’s. Lower center: Phoenix 
hosiery window at McCreery’s. Bottom: The bride 
and her attendants in a display at Arnold Constable’s. 


stately landscapes, reminiscent of paintings by masters of 
that period, familiar to those who occasionally visit museums. 
A bride was in one window and two bridesmaids in the other. 

Some economists say that now that we have enjoyed a 
taste of lowered prices they will never soar again to former 
levels. In line with this Weber & Heilbronker stores at 76 
Nassau Street and 179 Broadway have had an exhibit in their 
windows demonstrating the new scale of 1931 values. Men’s 
clothing and haberdashery are shown. Each is labeled with 
the current price and compared to the price a year ago for 
the same item. In case the same selling price prevails, atten- 
tion is called to the fact that the article has improved in 
quality or desirability. 
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DISPLAYS 


Blizzard Grips City as Spring Windows are Unveiled 


By J. DUNCAN WILLIAMS 


HE weather seems to play a dominant part in all 
these reviews of the Chicago window displays. 
Somehow it seems to be the first thing necessary 
to mention in connection with the current displays 

of every month. Such is the case this month, for, as this is 
written during the first week of March, when we might 
Jogically expect a continuance of the fine mild weather that 
has been breaking records for the entire winter, we are 
snowed under in the worst blizzard of the winter. Special 
clearance sales of winter merchandise seemed to have lost 
whatever appeal they might have had in previous years 
because of the fact that “final” reduction price level had 
almost been reached immediately after Christmas when ordi- 
narily the first reduced prices make their appearance. Then, 
the extremely mild weather during January and Feb-uary 
further offset low price appeal during these months. 

Naturally retail stores were anxious to get into the real 
spring season as soon as possible and were equally hopeful 
for a continuance of fhe favorable weather conditions. But 
as we have approached the time in the calendar for the legiti- 
mate presentation of new spring styles, the weather, running 
true to form, slips into reverse and backs up to January 1, so 
to speak! It does seem that retail merchants will never get 
another set of conditions that can be considered favorable 
from every angle. The past few years seem to have been 
devoid of generally good conditions for normally good busi- 
ness and it’s littke wonder that retailers as a class have 
gradually changed from hopeful optimists to reluctant pessi- 
mists. However, they still look for the return to normalcy 
and in the meantime are exerting themselves as a class to 
make the best of things as they are. 

Marshall Field & Co. at the present time are showing 
spring models and styles in their State Street windows much 
as this store has been doing since the first of the year when 
they inaugurated the dispiays of new fashions for southern 
tourists. The spring opening windows will be on display 
within another ten days and this will serve to further the 
interest of local residents in the matter of the new season’s 
fashions. While the windows at Field’s, as always, have been 
showing fashionable merchandise in the windows, their gen- 
eral merchandising program has been much along the same 
line as other great Chicago stores, namely, advertising special 
sellings of almost every kind of apparel as well as other 
articles of need at extremely low price concessions. 

Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. have their first section of six 
large windows devoted to the display of new spring fashions 
for women and misses as this is written. The window back- 
grounds are basically the same as they have been for more 
than a year, to-wit, the flat covered panels which fit into 
various suitable arrangements according to the merchandise 
to be featured. These panels as previously described, are 
covered flat with a silver tone Japanese grass cloth. The 
floors are of black carpet. Black velvet curtains are also 
used occasionally in connection with the silver cloth covered 
panels as for instance, when the merchandise is light in tone, 
the velvet curtains comprise the greater part of the back- 
ground color scheme, and, when the merchandise being dis- 
played is dark, the silver panels dominate in the background. 
At present, the appropriate touch of spring atmosphere has 
been added to the silver cloth panels by the use of yellow- 
green sun shades made of cross strips and held together by 
two black web hinges running from top to bottom of the 
shade. The sun shade has been made more decorative by a 
wide green frame. Two of these are used in each window— 


placed diagonally across each rear corner of the window. .\ 
similar yellow-green panel somewhat narrower appears in the 
center of the window background. This panel is compose:l 
of a cut of hand-blocked wallpaper, scenic design, and framed 
in a narrow black frame. At the base of the center pane}, 
there is a tier of three diamond-shaped plateaux, each of 
different size, and when placed on top of each other comprise 
“steps” upon which small items of related articles may be 
placed for display. The general effect of this section of six 
windows was that of the silver-green-black setting for the 
display of distinctly spring styles in women’s and misses 
apparel. 

The lower section of windows—south of the State Street 
entrance—was largely given over to the well-arranged dis- 
plays of very desirable looking merchandise offered at spe- 
cial: prices -and these offerings made to seem more special 
by the use of rather large signs—black capital letters on white 
board and in black frame about eight feet long by fourteen 
inches wide placed on the floor of the window at the base of 
the display and near the front glass. The sign in a window 
of bags read, MARCH SALE OF BAGS, while another in an 
adjoining window displaying pewter ware read, MARCH 
SALE of PEWTER. Contrasting with these were the small 
well-lettered show cards which appeared in the windows 
featuring spring fashions, one of which appeared in a display 
of new hats reading as follows: “LE CHAPEAU ELEGANT 
—Inspirations from the most important Paris Modists.” Black 
straw hats—some trimmed with white—some small shapes 
and some a bit more floppy with brims of the poke bonnet 
type, were displayed on head stands in this window. Bags, 
perfumes, gloves, fur neck-piece, handkerchiefs and appro- 
priate pumps were the related items displayed in just the 
right profusion in the same window. 

At Mandel’s, there was a “store-wide sale” of Imperial 
sheets, 81x99 size, priced at $1.18 each with other sizes pro- 
portionately reduced. These items were featured in the 
windows along Madison Street facing Carson, Pirie, Scott 
& Co.’s store across the street. A large background poster 
panel appeared in the center of the window. with sheets and 
sheetings well displayed at the sides of the center. The poster 
was in a medium blue ground with white capital -letters used 
for the copy. 

In another window on the State Street side there was a 
display of cut silks—the entire display made of drapes of 
black and white and white and black patterns. The rather 
large poster type processed card read, A HUGE SALE OF 
BETTER SILKS—brings you savings of % 1/3, % and more 
—$1.58 per yard—New Prints—Black .and Plain. Colors. 
Obviously this card was used throughout the entire store to 
advertise the special event in spring dress silks to customers 
of the store. Another State Street window also featured, 
A MARCH STORE-WIDE SALE OF SILK HOSE—9%5c, 
3 pair for $2.75. All the hose displayed in the win’ow were 
of one general shade, beige. The display, by the way, wes 
rather well arranged and made the hose appear to be worth 
much more than the price asked. Spring coats and dress¢s 
in a beige ensemble were displayed in an adjoining Sta‘e 
Street window. Beige hats, hose, shoes were shown in the 
central group while at either side and in the recessed display 
spaces there were contrasting ensemble suggestions showig 
how black hat, shoes and bag looked with. the beige garmenis, 
and a similar suggestion at the other end of the windcw 
showing brown hat, shoes and bag. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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The following concerns are upholding 
New York City’s traditional leadership 
in supplying the country’s display needs. 





Learn Display Merchandising 
(Scientific “Window Trimming’’) 

Day and Evening Classes, Men and Women 
Only display merchandising school in America 
Correspondence Display Courses 
MacLEOD INSTITUTE 
Scientific Display School 
246 Eighth Avenue, West 23rd St. 


MILEO’S MANNEQUINS 


Famous Composition Figures 
Made for Your Exclusive Use from Sketch 
Visit our Studios when in New York City 


MILEO—44 East 8th Street 








J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc. 


Display Fixtures and Mannequins 
Complete Display Equipment 


1412 BROADWAY 





THE DISPLAY CENTER 


A Complete Exhibit of Show Window 
Fixtures, Mannequins and Accessories 


1440 BROADWAY 











MESSMORE & DAMON, Inc. 


Creators of Mechanical Displays for 
Show Window and Advertising 
Purposes 


404-408 W. 27TH STREET 
FRANK NETSCHERT, Inc. 


Artificial Flowers and Decorations 
Natural Preserved Foliage 
Your Inquiries Are Solicited 


61 BARCLAY STREET 
THE FRINK CORP. 


Show Window Lighting Equipment 
Lighting Engineers for Over 70 Years 


Bridge Plaza, Long Island City 











MAHARAM TEXTILE CO. 


Distinctive Window Display Fabrics 
Write for Samples 


107 W. 48TH ST. 
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DETROIT WINDOWS 
WELCOME SPRING 


By F. E. WHITELAM 


FTER the deluge of southern displays last month, 
one found solace (even us windy trimmers) in 
placing a variety of spring merchandise, fresh, 
crisp, novel modes with many a suggestion for 

creative displays. At Himmelhoch’s, the popular ladies’ cos- 
tume shoppe, the writer scanned with interest this novel set- 
timg. A sizeable card said, SHADES OF OUR GREAT 
GRANDMOTHERS—WHO SAID THE REDINGOTE IS 
NEW? This same wording was presented again in large 
letters at the top of the painted background of cream tones. 
Silhouettes in dark shades were painted figures (four in all) 
representing in graceful poses, the modern Miss of 1791-1861- 
1883 and 1931. 

Four Redingote suites on clever new mannequins com- 
pleted this appealing novel display, a credit to the originality 
of Miss Phinnister, display artist. A companion display pic- 
tured NAVY BLUE IN YOUNG FLATTERING SPRING 
MODES. 

At Siegel’s, many smart groupings of feminine things were 
noted, chiefly the new soft tone cloth background, arranged 
in small semi-round high columns, setting off to advantage 
the many and varied spring wearables. One window spon- 
sored SKIPPER BLUE, while two others said, WE 
SPONSOR THE NEW SPRING VOGUE OF GRAY. Mil- 
linery, bags, hosiery, footwear, as well as intimate apparel 
were successful, as well as a modern touch or Frenchy deft- 
ness in arrangement presenting unusual ensembles for which 
Pete Bellaire is outstanding. With five yarn-haired manne- 
quins, a presentation of great appeal was noted of dainty col- 
orful children’s frocks. The card, LITTLE SISTER 
FROCKS IN ADORABLE SPRING PRINTS, sold the idea 
of little three-year-old sister dressing just like big sister of 
five years. The clever grouping of the figures (the small and 
the large) dressed alike made an interesting display. 

At Hudson’s, the month was divided, somewhat hard to 
follow or explain, with high spots of spring wearables at the 
offset showing new colors, weaves, modes, etc., in accessories. 
NAUTICAL BLUE was presented in many striking settings 
of shoes, gowns, etc., and one card read, AS MODERNE AS 
THE MOMENT. A very smart, well executed display of 
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playing cards was seen at Hudson’s. Three hand-drawn pos- 
ters showing the backs of these “Scotty Cards” made a clever 
setting for the display of the boxed cards featured in black 
and white. Two large panels at the sides marked off with 
white tape again amplified the Scot plaid in a very attractive 
manner. 

Early in the month at Hudson’s, three large shirt windows 
on the Woodward side demanded attention for their unique 
sale arrangement. This sale, an annual event, had for its 
display appeal, a very large arch, taking considerable space 
in the center of the window. This arch, felt-covered, displayed 
a number of shirts of various patterns and colors in perfect 
arrangement for easy selection. A simple group of shirts at 
sides and center completed a display of stockiness with sales 
appeal, but not with the appearance of crowding. Large 
cut-out letters, mounted on top of the arch carried the sale 
wording in a simple high grade manner. Each window in 
the sale prices of $1.55, $2.55 and $3.55 had exact arrange- 
ment of layout and merchandise. 

A departure of interest was the well-planned sale at Hud- 
son’s, opening on February 20. This new feature was broad- 
cast in the daily papers for a week previous to the sale, in 
full pages, beautiful layouts and copy of real merit. Running 
throughout the advertisements, displays and interior was this 
announcement: “SOMETHING NEW! _ Hudson’s Spring 
Sale—Celebrating our Golden Jubilee Year, 1881-1931. Also 
for the first time in our history we announce a great store- 
wide sale of spring and summer merchandise for men, women, 
children and the home. Every department in the store will 
participate in this extraordinary event. There will be splendid 
assortments, affording a most excellent selection of brand- 
new, seasonable merchandise. And the values will be out- 
standing! You can be sure that you can supply needs for 
spring and summer at the lowest prices for articles of stand- 
ard Hudson quality in years. You can buy what _you wisli 
for the coming season in this sale at savings that will be 
absolutely remarkable.” 

Throughout the windows a uniform center panel of high 
quality put over the sale idea in a manner befitting this store. 
Large cut-out letters over a very modern faintly-painted 


May 


PRescriP 


Left: In this window Bob Stevens urges you to take a trip by telephone. Right: Display for the Cunningham Drug 
Co. by G. P. Matheson. 
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SPRING FABRICS 


FOR THE SMART DISPLAY 


Cloths for flooring, background, panels and 
unusually beautiful advance Spring effects. 
TINSELS — PLUSHES — LEATHERETTES 
— NOVELTY CLOTHS — DAMASKS — 
BROCADES — AIRBRUSH PRINTS, ETC. 


Write for samples of our new complete assortment of 
1931 FABRICS 


\ed / 
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“syndicates, magazines, agencies. 
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scene representing the clamorous machine age of industry, — priced mail ek grag gC on 
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plays, Interior posters were carried out in much the same H. P. O’FOX, Publisher _ 110 W. 40th St., New York City 
Manner as windows only in a process colored mount of Send FREE SPECIMEN PAGES of Cartooning and Advertising Art. 
1 Drug di-nity and high quality. Name.. 


No salesman will call. 


(Continued on page 25) Address 














An ultra-modern display for the Florsheim Shoe Co. 
by Maurice I. Solomon. 


MODEL SHOE DISPLAY AROUSES COMMENT 

Maurice, I. Solomon, nationally known window display 
expert, has again demonstrated his versatility in his newest 
displays for the Florsheim Shoe Co. As the photograph 
indicates he carries forth the most modern idea that could 
possibly exist; that of a Zeppelin moored to the mast of the 
magnificent Empire State Building; also carrying out the 
suggestion that the article on display is also the most modern 
in its field. 

The fixture itself is a beautifully worked out model of the 
famous skyscraper standing about six feet high and shows 
four sides. The step-up arrangement is adaptable to the 
layout of sales articles. It is a sturdy wood construction and 
has lights showing through its windows, thus giving it a 
startling realistic appearance. 

The actual craftsmanship was accomplished by Albert A. 
Senft, Republic Sign Service, New York City. His sincere 
cooperation in handling this rather difficult fixtu-e is worthy 
of mention, as it is seldom that the average display shop will 
go through 100 per cent on a job carrying forth the detail 
that this one demands. A maker of model buildings would 
charge a rate tha tmight prohibit the use of such a fixture in 
some stores, but through the engenuity of Mr. Senft and Mr. 
Solomon this beautiful model has been brought within the 
means of the conservative merchant who believes his windows 
are, after all, one of the foremost contributions toward the 
success of his store. 





GRAY OPENS COMMERCIAL STUDIO 

John H. Gray, formerly display manager, The Ran:om 
Dry Goods Co., Coshocton, Ohio, and recent display man- 
ager, The Emporium, Jacksonville, Ill., has opened the Com- 
mercial Studio in Jacksonville. He expects to engage in 
window displays for retail stores, design display settings and 
backgrounds for all branches of the field. In addition to 
these lines the studio will do show cards, posters, make 
figures cut-outs and paint signs of all kinds. The studio is 
equipped with the “Cutawl” and other machinery to produce 
attractive displays at reasonable prices. Mr. Gray will have 
charge of design and production and Mrs. Gray will act as 
secretary of the studio. Their advertisement appears in this 


issue of DISPLAY WORLD. 
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Chicago Displays 
(Continued from page 14) 

The. Boston Store is also featuring a “store-wide sale’ 
of tub wash frocks, values up to $1.38 at 89c. The choice o’ 
fabrics at that price comprise batistes, percales, cotton crepes 
and linene crash. Two large printed paper posters appear 
on the glass of each of the show windows all around th 
store like the Fair has been doing in its store-wide sales fo 
some time.. A display of the 89 cent frocks appears in th 
large corner window at State and Washington. 

A rather interesting silverware display appears in on: 
of the Boston Store’s State Street windows. The variou: 
items of silverware are displayed on black velvet colored 
plateaux bases and upright panels—arranged in nice order. 
The proof of a double-page newspaper advertisement appear: 
as the main window card in this display and announcine 
A $50,000 SALE OF 25 YEAR GUARANTEED SILVER 
PLATED WARE! 

The windows at The Fair are being renewed and change! 
for the spring season as this is written. However, there was 
one very attractive display of linens in the north window on 
State Street. The white linens were displayed against a 
background and floor covered with black velvet. Plateaux 
used in the window were also covered with the black velvei. 
The lines were artfully handled and gave an appearance oi 
snowy whiteness and good quality. They were offered in 
a “store-wide sale” at special prices. Poster panels in up- 
right shape were pasted on each window glass—two to a 
window—all around the store. The same event was also 
publicized throughout the interior of the store in the same 
manner. 

I. Miller’s Shoe Emporium on State Street is featuring 
BLUE as one of the dominant colors for spring and they 
have gone into the matter quite thoroughly in order to put 
blue over. BLUE—THE MOST RENOWNED COLOR IN 
HISTORY AGAIN COMES INTO FASHION, reads one of 
the window cards done in blue and white. In the central 
part of the window proper a large chest has been made it 
imitation of an artist’s box of colors. Improvised tubes of 
paint project from under the tilted lid. Silk tubes of differ- 
ent shades of blue representing color being squeezed out of 
each tube, extend to the floor where the silk is then puffed 
together, giving the appearance of the mixture of the differ- 
ent colors of paint THE GREATEST PAINTERS GLORI- 
FIED BLUE, is the substance of the copy on another window 
card and to substantiate this claim, a framed reproduction 
of “Boy Blue” by Gainsborough and a similar reproduction 
of Mme. Pompadour by Francis Boucher, both of which 
paintings were done mostly in blue, appear prominently in the 
display. Blue shoes with bags to match are, of course, fea- 
tured exclusively and distinctly in this window. Each pair 
of shoes separately displayed are placed on a home-made 
palette with several daubs of color in different shades of blue 
at the outer edges. Both windows were utilized for the 
same theme—selling blue as a spring fashion shade. 

Baskin’s Shop for Men continues to maintain the ultra 
type of window displays that have characterized the store 
since its opening some three years ago. At present the two 
main windows fronting on the. sidewalk show impeccable 
ensemble displays consisting of a suit, an overcoat, hats, 
shirts and ties and perhaps other minor and related acces- 
sories with a price card in the window calling attention to 
the last price reduction of the season—SUITS AND OVER- 
COATS AT $26.50. Other windows inside the lcbby feature 
suits of higher values at reduced prices of $37.50 and $42.50 
while still other unit windows feature new spring hats, necl<- 
wear, shirts and pajamas. The Hub windows also show about 
an even division of display space devoted to final clearance 
items such as suits and overcoats at $28.50, values from $45 
to $75, four large windows being given over to the exploita- 
tion of such things. The balance of the space is used for 
displaying new spring clothing, hats, shirts, neckwear, e<c. 
The displays of new spring things are merely displays of 
advance merchandise with window cards descriptive of qual- 
ity, make and quoting prices which seem somewhat strained 
when viewed alongside of better looking qualities at still 
lower prices. The new things will look much more reasonalle 
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and Uecorations 


Chicago affords the most complete Display Equipment and Decoration Market in the 
World—Time and money may be saved, and the best that decorative genius creates can 
be obtained in Chicago at prices that can not be duplicated—quality considered. 


THE ADLER-JONES CO. 
649 S. Wells Street 
Window Display Decorations 





CHICAGO CARDBOARD CO. 
664-670 Washington Blvd. 


Art Poster Card and Mat Board 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 


Cornell Wood Board 


INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO. 
13 South Throop Street 


“CUTAWL” Decorative Cutter 





THE KOESTER SCHOOL 
314 S. Franklin Street 


Display and Card Writing Instruction 


NATIONAL CARD, MAT & BOARD CO. 
4318-36 Carroll Ave. 


Showcard Boards—Mat Boards 


PAASCHE AIR BRUSH CO. 
1902 Diversey Parkway 


Airbrushes and Airpainting Units 


SCHACK ARTIFICIAL FLOWER CO. 
134 N. Damen Ave. 


Artificial Flowers and Window Decorations 


Endorsed by most critical and discerning displaymen and merchants 


everywhere—and recommended 


to progressive purchasers by the 


Buyers Service Bureau of the DISPLAY WORLD 


Write for Catalogues! 





Copyright, 1924, by The Display Publishing Ce. 
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Daily Reports on Committee Progress Indicate Success of 


Boston Convention 


Record Attendance Expected at Big June Meeting of I.A.D.M. 


3y JAMES W. FOLEY 


Secretary, International Association of Display Men, Chicago 


EPORTS reaching the executive office daily indi- 
cate that the thirty-fourth annual Convention and 
Manufacturers’ Exposition of the I. A. D. M., to be 
held at Hotel Bradford, Boston, June 15 to 18, will 

be a highly successful event with a possibility of bettering 
previous convention attendance records. This early pre-con- 
vention enthusiasm in a degree has been spurred through 
the realization of displaymen everywhere that men of the 
display profession can best advance their own position and 
craft through affiliation with an organization representative 
of themselves and their profession. The growing importance 
of the association’s business office is daily reflecting itself 
through merchant contact with it and during the past two 
years the executive department of the I. A. D. M. has served 
as an instrument of great benefit to merchant as well as 
displayman. This service is naturally assisting in solidifying 
merchant appreciation of the display department as well as 
bringing to the I. A. D. M. the good will of the merchant 
himself and,it is only reasonable to presume that with the 
increase of this appreciation will come the eventual demand 
of merchants that their display managers be duly affiliated 
with the I. A. D. M. 

A number of merchants who have availed themselves of 
service through the I. A. D. M. executive office have since in- 
dicated that they will insist on their respective display man- 
ager’s attendance at all regular I. A. D. M. conventions. This 
attitude is as it should be though not yet general enough. It 
does, however, give cause for enthusiastic comment and the 
anticipation of a well attended convention in June. 

Returning to the open booth type of exhibits the Manufac- 
turers’ Exposition should be extensive and complete. Already 
the grand ball room, with the exception of three spaces, has 
been assigned to exhibitors, while a number of spaces have 
been assigned on the mezzanine floor. It is expected that all 
space will be sold and assigned well in advance of the con- 
vention date. Among the exhibitors to whom space has 
already been assigned are the following national leaders in 
their respective divisions: The Adler-Jones Co., Chicago; 
Hugh Lyons Company, Lansing, Mich.; Decorative Plant 
Co., New York; Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Akron. 
Ohio; Earl Gasthoff Co., Danville, Ill.; National Card, Mat 
and. Board Co., Chicago, Ill.; Schenker Figures, Inc., New 
York; Bert L. Daily, Inc., Dayton, Ohio; Siegel Co., New 
York; International Register Co., Chicago; Lenci di E. 
Scavini, Inc., New York; Shoe Form Co., Auburn, N. Y.; 
P. C. Mileo; Inc., New York; H. Dux Co., Inc., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Marcus Co., Inc., Boston, etc. It is here suggested that 
manufacturers and jobbers who have not reserved s ace do 
so. at their earliest opportunity as all assignments are being 
made in the order reservations are received with the natural 
result that the choicest locations are first to go. 


President Emile Schmidt is inaugurating the plan of 
appointing a special convention committee in all cities where 
branch I. A. D. M. clubs are functioning. The purpose of 
these committees is to stimulate interest in the annual con- 
vention and climax that interest by a big delegation of repre- 
sentatives at the annual meeting. The first committee to be 
appointed following the convention committee announcement 


is that of the New York Metropolitan Display Men’s Club 
which body will be represented by Herman Frankenthal 
president of the New York Metropolitan Display Men’s Club: 
W. Bill, George Rooney, Jerome Jaffrey, Victor Sebastian 
and Howard Littell. 


The attention of every member of the I. A. D. M. and 
every man engaged in the display profession is called to the 
Open Letter by William Scharninghausen appearing in this 
section. 

Though it is quite evident that Mr. Scharninghausen pre- 
pared this letter before he received the February issue of 
DISPLAY WORLD, this fact enhances rather than detracts 
from the possible duplication of the news item itself. It is 
plainly evident that the Pacific Coast leader takes his I. A. 
D. M. seriously and gives to it more than the mere pittance 
of dues. It is further evident that Mr. Scharninghausen’s 
plan coincides with that of that other illustrious I. A. D. M. 
officer, Clement Kieffer, Jr.. who originally sponsored the 
I. A. D. M. membership certificate plan. We are sure that the 
I. A. D. M. member will get much out of Mr. Scharning- 
hausen’s letter as will every other member of the display 
profession. 

Mr. Scharninghausen and Mr. Kieffer have long been 
ardent and energetic I. A. D. M. members, frequently holding 
office and contributing invaluable service to the organization. 
At present both gentlemen occupy posts on the executive 
board and on the senior executive committee, Mr. Kieffer 
being chairman of the latter group. 


Several changes took place during the past month, most 
important of which was the resignation of W. L. Stensgaard 
as sales manager for Montgomery Ward & Co., and the 
resignation of O. E. Wheete as display director for Halli- 
burton-Abbott Co, Tulsa, Okla. Both resignations took effect 
on March 1, but their successors have not been- announced 
at this time. Mr. S’ensgaa~d rose to te position of sales 
manager of the great Montgomery Ward & Co. chain of 
retail stores after four years successful conduct of the display 
department, and it was in the latter position that he served 
so signally as president of the I. A. D. M. for three terms. 

Mr. Wheete, one of the outstanding men of the display 
profession had been in charge of displays at Halliburton- 
Abbott’s for fourteen years, where his accomplishments at- 
tracted national favor. He is also, and has been for more 
than a score of years, a most enthusiastic I. A. D. M. member. 
serving the association as treasurer for a number of years 
and successfully fulfilling many other offices of the I. A. D. 
M. He is a member of the I. A. D. M. senior executive com- 
mittee and one of the most popular association members. 


Anent the I. A. D. M. membership certificate the execu- 
tive office advises that the lithographer is now preparinZ 
plates and will complete the work with all possible speed cor- 
sistent with good workmanship. In view of the great expense 
attached to this work the officers have considered it imperz- 
tive to postpone for a few months the inauguration of the 
photographic display series which was to have comprived 4 
part of the 1931 educational program. It was considered that 
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‘he membership certificate is the more important and urgent 
-equirement of the association and should have preference 
ver other contemplated projects. However, the photo-display 
eries will be completed and sent to the membership as soon 
s conditions are propitious. 


corde oC rin 
Harvey Pettit, display director, J. W. Robinson Co., Los ay re . 
Angeles, Calif., was a recent visitor to the headquarter office : AS : 
f the I. A. D. M., and reported that Pacific Coast displaymen 
ere actively engaged in the solidification of a big organiza- 
‘on which will be ever ready to cooperate with the progres- 
ive introductions of the I. A.D. M. An unusually big delega- 
on from the Pacific Coast is expected at the Boston I. A. 
). M. convention. 
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Herman L. Hagen, display manager for J. M. Bostwick 
« Sons, Janesville, Wis., paid his seasonal visit to head ,uar- 2 c 
‘tub ‘ers early in March and advised that plans are progressing e qd USe 
hal 1 the establishment of an active display club in the Janes- 
[ub : ville territory. Mr. Hagen is a valued I. A. D. M. member of 
tian the sincere “go-getter’” type and a real Janesville club is Com Do- Boar 
anticipated. 
and Attention! Make your plans now to attend the thirty- ; 
the fourth annual Convention and Manufacturers’ Exposition of WI | not Wd rp 
this the I. A. D. M. at Hotel Bradford, Boston, June 15, 16, 17 
and 18. e e m 
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purton- associations. Then I thought that the members of ‘tos Tiida ; “ and WALDORF 
ais tt- the International Association of Display Men are also proud ay » easily cut and ‘ 
r more ot their organization; they also need to have a neatly framed nailed board is needed— SPECIAL 
nember. sien in their office stating they are members of the Interna- Compo-Board is the practi- 
f years ticnal Association of Display Men. Why not? cal answer. Send the coupon 
fe D. seeing all these signs or certificates of membership started for sample. 
re eon me thinking that it would be a fine thing to have the emblem 
bers. o! the International Association enlarged to have the year 
1°°1 printed in a pale tint over the face of it. This emblem 
 exect- or certificate of membership should then be mailed to all 
-eparin4 - Prien: the Pace ae te = gta —— I 
.ed cot'- en ike to see the emblem of the I. A. D. M. in every 1 
pot = layman’s ofice—in Ralph Pfister’s at MacDougall- ILL NOT WARP 
impere- Sc thwick; in Fred Portmann’s at Turrell Shoe Store; in Memo THE COMPO-BOARD COMPANY 
1 of the la. in every displayman’s office in Seattle, in Portland, San 4436 Lyndale Ave., N., Minneapolis, Minn. 
prived 2 Fi icisco, Los Angeles, St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit, Cleve- Please send me sample and facts on Compo-Board___ .__ 
red that ‘a1’, Boston and New York. When I would see that sign or also Waldorf Special Board_____- 
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Builders 


What Displays Have Done for The Style Shop, Grand Junction, Colo. 


By IRA ALEXANDER 


UR windows are the biggest trade builders 
that we have,” is the statement of F. H. Best, 
manager of the Style Shop, of Grand Junc- 
tion, Colorado. Why this statement is true 

is'a story in itself, and one that will give any small 
town merchant something to think about. In the first 
place, the windows which the Style Shop shows are 
always good. That is, they are interesting, they show 
good merchandise, and, most of all, they cause the 
passerby to stop and take a good look. If the passerby 
only stopped to take a look, naturally, the good effect 
would be lost, but, after they look, they come in to buy, 
which is, after all, the one really important considera- 
tion. Mr. Best has a good many ideas regarding win- 
dow decoration that are the result of hard study and 
a well-rooted knowledge of conditions as they exist in 
the town of Grand Junction. 

It might be well to start with a short description of 
Grand Junetion and the conditions that are peculiar 
to it alone. This town is situated on the western slope 
of the Continental Divide, and forms the distributing 
point for a territory which is better than a hundred 


Windows such as the above are typical of The. Style 
Shop, Grand Junction, Colo. 


miles in radius. The population is about 15,000. 
People come to the Junction for the purpose of doing 
their shopping. They drive by in their cars; they get 
out and walk up and down the streets. The windows 
stop them, arrest their attention and make them come in. 

Although newspaper advertising is used to a large 
extent to reach the town dwellers, Mr. Best declares 
that the windows are by far the best means to draw in 
the out-of-town customers. 

Here are some of the merchandising ideas that 
make the Style Shop a unique establishment, and one 
which is making money. 

“First of all,” says Mr. Best, “have your store clean. 
This applies both to the interior of your store as well 
as the merchandise. It is always most important to 
have the merchandise which goes into the window very 
carefully pressed, so that it may appear to the best 
advantage. The idea of changing the windows fre- 
quently is another thing that I have found to be most 
important. We change our windows as often as two 
and three times a week, if the occasion demands. This 
is very often necessary, because our stock is small, and 
we are forced to sell directly from the window many 
times. 

“Another important fact which must not be over- 
looked is to make the window backgrounds attention- 
compelling by use of attractive colorings, novel designs 
and seasonal displays.” 

First of all, to carry out his ideas, Mr. Best changes 
the interior decoration of his store at least once a year. 
His plan is simple, and the work is done during the 
months of July and August, before the fruit crop is in 
and business is less pressing. 

By changing his interior Mr. Best means to change 
the basic decoration scheme. While at one time he may 
have ornamental scroll work on the wall spaces, with 
exotic bird designs or flowers, the next time he changes 
the color of paint in the store, changes his lamp shades, 
and uses panels of his own making. This plan is 
simple and comparatively cheap, because all of the work 
is done in the store, and merely carries out the ideas 
of Mr. Best and his wife. This expense is considered 
justified, because it gives the customer something tc 


look at and makes the store constantly fresh and attrac. 


tive. However, the important matter is still the win 

dows, which are the big trade pullers. The Style Sho; 
always has its windows built around some basic idea. 

If the season is fail, the windows carry out the fall idea, 
with the dark reds and gold embodied in the back- 
grounds. The ensemble idea in displaying the merchan- 
dise is always used. Small articles are used to fill in 
the spaces that otherwise would be useless. If a dress 
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of 


shown, the accompanying hat, shoes, gloves and 
ag are also shown, with the colors very carefully 
« orked out. 

“Our windows are comparatively small, the space is 
iluable, but our windows are never crowded, because 
1is would ruin the entire effect,” says Mr. Best. “We 
mn’t ever show a solid line of merchandise, because we 
ust make use of our space. The small items make 
issible better decoration and better design. 

“The iron-clad rule is at all times to ‘Keep the Win- 
‘ow Clean.’ This rule must always be observed, because 
: is only by seeing your merchandise at its best advan- 
«ge that people will come in to buy. 

“As far as the price situation is concerned, we have 
i'tle difficulty. If the price is the result of a good pur- 
uase, I do not hesitate to advertise price, both by 
window and newspaper ads. However, in some cases 
| find it better to leave the price out, as in the case of a 
very attractive evening dress, which, although it may 
look like a million dollars when in the window, is really 
very cheap. Women see our merchandise, both in the 
window and on the customer, and the wearer seldom 
likes to have her neighbor know just how much she has 
paid for the dress. 

“This is simply a matter of using your head and 
knowing what to price and what not to. No rules can 
be laid down by anyone, because it is essential to know 
your customers and to know what kind of people are 
buying your goods.” 

Mr. Best is fortunate in more than one respect with 
regard to his window ideas. In the first place, he has 
made a long and careful study of window selling, which 
he has backed up with long years of experience, by 
which he believes he has profited. Another very im- 
portant consideration is the fact that he can print all 
of his own show cards and do a large part of his own 
designing. Mr. Best gives all of the credit to his wife, 
who is responsible for his window designs and who is 
an artist in her own right. As he says, without her help 
many of the window plans, which are worked out in 
the basement of the store, would be impossible to com- 
plete because of expense of labor and time. However, 
this work is done by himself and his wife, with the 
result that the store benefits. 


No outside labor is necessary, and the chief expense 
is that of material. However, the time and labor that 
are used are both great, but the results that have been 
achieved are considered to be worth it. For his win- 
which includes all of the expense except that of labor 
dows Mr. Best figures on a monthly budget of $25, 
and thought—in reality the two big items. The window 
backgrounds are changed many times as often as once 
a week, while the merchandise is changing all of the 
time, and many times every day or so. 

It is the plan in this store to keep the windows 
rot iting and always sure to catch the eye of someone. 

The fact that Mr. Best has succeeded with his plan 
me be judged from the fact that the Style Shop is a 
show place. The residents of Grand Junction always 
brig their out-of-town visitors in to show it off. The 
pec ole of the town are proud of the store, and the state- 
met, “Just see what a nice place we have right here in 
Grind Junction,” is not an idle one. 
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or hour. Will design settings or work from your own 
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of pieces needed. Packing and shipping extra. 
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An Open Letter 


(Continued from page 21) 
emblem I would know that here is a displayman who stands 
for the same ideals I stand for; that here is a displayman 
who is proud of his profession and his organization. 

An emblem of the International Association of Display 
Men or of the Pacific Coast Association of Display Men, 
hanging in the office of every display manager would impress 
people of the importance of our association just the same 
as the doctors’ medical association or the lawyers’ bar asso- 
ciation or the engineering societies has impressed the public. 
An emblem to hang in the office of the displayman will insp:re 
our loyal members to make greater efforts to promote their 
association; members who are delinquent will hurry to get 
back on the band wagon—they cannot afford to be con- 
spicuous by staying out. 

There are many times when the president of our firm drops 
into the display department and such a sign would impress 
him with the importance of the displaymen’s association. 
Sometimes he brings a visiting merchant to look over the 
department. An emblem of the I. A. D. M. membership 
hanging in a neat frame in the display department will 
create more respect for the displayman every time. 

There are many times members of my firm visit the most 
important cities and stores in the United States. Some of 
our officers have told me of meeting displaymen in other 
stores in the different cities. Don’t you think they would be 
better impressed with the importance of the displayman if 
they saw a sign or emblem of the I. A. D. M. in the display- 
man’s quarters? i 

We displaymen have exactly the same problem that a mer- 
chant has to make himself better known in the community, 
or a manufacturer who wants to promote his brand. We 
know it takes advertising and display to put a thing over. 
The publig admires the various associations and societies of 
the professional and business people. The public is im- 
pressed by the importance of the members of these associa- 
tions. I once knew of an advertising man who was appointed 
to promote the opening of a very fine apartment house. When 
the owners heard that their advertising man intended to 
spent a large sum in the newspapers to announce the open- 
ing of this apartment they asked if the money spent in the 
newspapers was not being wasted. But what the advertising 
man wanted to do was to impress the public not only with 
the splendor of the apartment house, but also with the im- 
portance of the people that would live in it. He was right. 
He knew that the people who would rent an apartment in 
this new place would feel better if the public was impressed 
with the importance and splendor of their home. Everybody 
recognizes that it pays to let the public know. 

There’s another side to this advertising. We would in- 
crease our usefulness to our store and to society if we became 
better known. By making an organization bigger and better 
we can make our influence felt more. Active organizations 
like the International Association of Display Men and the 
Pacific Coast organization can do wonders to encourage 
merchants to employ expert displaymen. 

The research work on the value of window display cir- 
culation, and facts regarding manufacturers’ displays, is just 
a beginning of the splendid work that the I. A. D. M. is doing 
to educate the merchant and manufacturer to the importance 
of better dressed windows. 

The expert displayman today is an artist, a sales promoter, 
and a business man. The displayman, through his window 
displays, has educated the public to wear fashionable clothes 
and to live in finer furnished homes. The displayman has 
performed a service to society. The displayman has helped 
raise the standard of living in the United States. The I. A. 
D. M. better known and more favorably known can render 
a still greater service to American business and to the Ameri- 
can public. A displayman cannot afford to be without a 
membership emblem in the I. A. D. M. or the P. C. A. D. M. 
These organizations are without doubt two of the greatest 
forces that the displayman has to bring himself and his 
fellow members up in the eyes of his employers and of the 
business world. The displayman can hardly become known 
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nationally without the aid of these two great associations. 

The I. A. D. M. gives every displayman a chance to make 
himself nationally known. First there are the great photo 
contests held at convention time. By entering pictures in 
the contests you are comparaing your work with that o: 
other well known displaymen. Winners in these contests 
get unusual national publicity. By taking an active interes! 
in the association you place yourself as a leader in affairs. 
This is*the way a great many well known business men re- 
ceived their early training. It will pay you to take more 
interest in the affairs of your association. By givinz your 
cooperation in the educational programs you are helping 
others to advance. Speaking from my personal expe-ience— 
being an active member in the I. A. D. M. and the P. C. A. 
D. M. has given me an acquaintance with a fine group of 
men who some day are going to be big retail executives. 
Acquaintance and friendship with men who are members of 
the I. A. D. M. and P. C. A. D. M. is of great business and 
social value. Since I have been a member of the I. A. D. M. 
I have had two very fine positions offered to me. There have 
been times I felt I could not afford to pay my dues, but I 
would rather give up a few shows than go without my mem 
bership card in the I. A. D. M. and the P. C. A. D. M. 

We displaymen are sold on the importance of our asso- 
ciation. Let’s all write to Mr. Foley and to our president, 
Emile Schmidt, and ask them to see that our association 
acts at once to prepare for us these certificates of membership 
so that we can promote our association the same as the law- 
yers, doctors, architects and engineers have. By belonging 
to the I. A. D. M. the displayman can assist in a nation-wide 
movement to educate the manufacturer and merchant, and 
the public, to the value of better displays. You will be 
doing your part to help promote better displays. 

Displaymen who will sit down now and write a request 
for this certificate or emblem will help solve one of our 
financial problems. Every displayman ought to have a mem- 
bership emblem hanging in his office. 





DISPLAY EQUIPMENT ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 


The first monthly bulletin of the National Display Equip- 
ment Association, Chicago, has made its appearance. It is 
headed, “Window Display vs. Newspaper Advertising,” and 
states: “In a recent questionnaire sent to 2,000 merchants 
the following question was presented: ‘What are the results, 
based on your own observation, from your investment in 
window advertising, as compared to newspaper advertising, 
using the cost of each medium as a basis?’ Returns from 
this questionnaire show that 65 per cent of store managers 
consider window display advertising superior to newspaper 
advertising. Thirty-one per cent say both mediums are of 
equal value, and 4 per cent state that in their opinion news- 
paper advertising is more valuable. The questionnaire re- 
vealed that the average appropriation for the -entire adver- 
tising for the majority of stores is 3.88 per cent of gross 
sales. The actual amount varies in some individual cases a 
little above this figure and in other cases a little below. 
Despite the fact that 65 per cent of merchants have assured 
themselves that window display is of more value to them 
than any other medium, it is learned from their own 
figures that less than one-half of 1 per cent of gross sales 
is allotted to the display department while newspaper adver- 
tising is alloted an average of 3 per cent gross sales.” The 
association wishes to have its bulletin reach all retail execv- 
tives and everyone interested in display problems. Eac! 
bulletin will call attention to a different phase of display. 





REYNOLDS CO. ISSUES NEW BULLETIN 

Announcement of the newest addition to the Reco Flash: r 
group, the C. M. O. Flasher, motor operated, is contained ‘n 
Bulletin 49, just issued by the Reynolds Electric Co., Chi- 
cago. The new flasher is positive in operation, and yet not 
quite as large as a telephone box, being only four and a helf 
inches by five inches by four inches in size. Reco flashe:s 
are of interest to all persons who have a problem requiri ig 
the opening and closing of circuits at stated intervals. They 
are particularly useful for electric signs, displays, signals. 
and special control work. 
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Detroit Windows 


(Continued from page 17) 


Men’s wear in the Metropolitan loop, seemed to suffer 
tnroughout the month with sales, more sales, and still more 
‘les, therefore little was said or done to promote spring 
|-usiness—very much in need of stimulus, especially with 
aster early in the month of April. Sales at Tuttle & Clark’s 
. ere unique in design and copy, SAVE IN FEBRUARY— 
i! {NE THINGS AT SALE PRICES. These were used in 

‘splay windows as well as throughout the store interior. A 
jw new spring things showed up sparingly at Clayton’s. A 
novel display of $5.00 hats, featured in connection with a 
ational ad, one of Manhattan pajamas at $1.95, as the card 
iid, A NEW LOW PRICE; also a spring display of Man- 
attan shirts. Bigger and better will be the tidings next 
vonth for H. W. Weaver. 

The February sales at Kerns, with Wm. Hooper in charge, 
iid a striking sizeable background of compelling interest. 
arious lines of merchandise displayed to advantage against 
tle dark green felt panel, made attractive with over panel of 
spring green, on which large cut-out letters announced: 

FEATURED SALE, CHILDREN’S SHOES AT $2.95 

FEATURED SALE, ARROW SHIRTS AT $1.55 

FEATURE SALE, BOYS’ WASH SUITS AT _ 85 

FEATURE SALE, WOMEN’S SHOES AT $3.95 

The Arrow shirt sale display was novel in its presentation, 
placing shirts on green felt-covered boards near the window 
front, rising in solid lines and heights, making a stocky well- 
arranged sale promotion. 

February was sale month at Crowley-Milner’s, with most 
of the month’s displays and advertising taken over with the 
promotion of THE MILL END SALE. The same color 
scheme of yellow and black, as used in previous sales, was 
again much in evidence, both for window displays and in- 
terior. A large beaver board oval, four by eight feet, cen- 
tered each window background on which large cut-out letters 
painted black stood out boldly against the yellow back. These 
windows carried much merchandise with the usual sale appeal 
of mass rather than class. Volume was the watchword and 
according to Clem Whately, display manager, was the best 
word as well. 

The public utilities displays for the month were clever. 
original and sales-building themes, these including the elec- 
tric, gas and Bell Telephone companies. At the gas com- 
pany, a large window, placed by Roy Heimbach, showed in 
detail a basement transformation after a gas furnace installa- 
tion. Here was the dainty little colorful furnace placed at 
one side, with the balance of display made into a neat, clean 
play room with several children enjoying the novel toys, 
games, etc., an added room just for their pleasure and 
comfort. 

The many electric displays were mostly interested in the 
new and novel electric stoves. These were placed in various 
settings, (some with actual demonstrators) putting over a 
message every modern housewife is vitally interested in. Bob 
Stevens, the clever windowman of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, had a novel setting with this pert saying, PAY THEM 
A VISIT BY TELEPHONE. From this card saying, the 
theme was forced into a real idea, centered around a mam- 
moth dial type French phone, in front of which; extending 
the length of the window, were standing wood letters read- 
ing, TAKE A TRIP BY TELEPHONE. This saying was 
forcefully amplified by the clever miniature figure, smartly 
st) ed, holding two small suitcases, posed very coyly on the 
larze phone. A drape of red velour set off the dull black 
ph ne as well as the framed card giving the long distance 
rat-s to many important points. 

‘he Cunningham Drug Co., with its eleven stores and 
me \y many windows, hit upon an idea promoted by Display 
Mz: iager G. P. Matheson to show more drugs and still not 
ha. - the crowded hit and miss collection of units, pyramids, 
etc customary in such displays. This novel display is a 
ser 2s of shelves highly colored, the right height to properly 
fit he many drug package sizes. As you will note from 


A 


ill tration every group of packages and prices stand out, 
ma ing selection and purchase very simple. 
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Correct Display Fabrics For 
SPRING and Early Summer 


Mendelsohn Textiles properly en- 
hanced with merchandise are real 
business builders. 


This Spring and Summer as never 
before will call for windows that 
attract and hold the passerby. 
For a Convincing Set of Fabric 
Samples 


Write Now 
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You're reading this issue and no doubt have found 
it offers a complete review of modern, up-to-date 
window and store display methods and experi- 
ences. You can’t get the full benefit from The 
DISPLAY WORLD unless you get it regularly, 
and the cost is only $3.00 per year. Use this order 
blank TODAY. 


THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING CoO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $3.00 for a year’s subscription te | 
The DISPLAY WORLD, 12 issues, beginning with the next | 
number. 


Add 10c to checks for exchange; 50¢ addi- 
tional for Canadian and foreign orders. 
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“Displaydom’s Episodes 
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NE of the most unusual displays ever shown by a trans- 

portation company is that recently created by LaPray & 
3rowning, Minneapolis, for the Northern Pacific Railway. 
The display is made of Cornell Wood Board and very effec- 
tively carries out the theme “Advanced Transportation” with 
realistic cut-out panels showing, on one side, the railroad’s 
latest type of locomotive and the other, a quaint, large- 
funnelled engine of pioneer days. 
~ To visualize the territories served by the Northern Pacific 
Railway, there are ingeniously set back of each locomotive, 
range upon range of mountains and foot-hills. Each row of 
hills is an individually cut panel of wall board. The over- 
all length of the display is eight inches, the height forty 
inches and the depth approximately sixteen inches with two 
inches between each stage or set back. The electrical illumi- 
nation is so placed as to create an interesting background for 
the important features in the first stage. 

To displaymen, this distinctive creation is an interesting 
example of the eye-catching possibilities afforded by third- 
dimension displays, out of the ordinary cut-out effects and 
sharp color contrasts. LaPray & Browning weighed care- 
fully, not only the planning of this design, but the practical 
mechanical production of the display. They spent consider- 
able time in testing wall boards to make sure of getting a 
material that would cut easily to the intricate, delicate shapes 
required by ‘the design and yet not split or chip in the pro- 
cess. Of the requirements for the material Richard T. La- 
Pray says: 

“In the construction of the display we were confronted 
with several definite problems. The design called for a 
material that would stand considerable cutting, most of which 
was of an intricate and delicate character. Cornell Wood 
Board filled this requirement completely. Then, too, it was 
essential that the bulk and weight of the display be reduced 
to a minimum, as the display was to be shipped to various 
points throughout the country; this meant that the reenforce- 
ments to the board be very limited. A fact that presented 
a double problem was that water color was used in painting 
the board, and the board in itself was depended on to with- 
stand the warping action of water color. Cornell Wood 
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Board solved all of these problems as well as numerous 
others which presented themselves during the course of con- 
struction. Our success with Co:nell Wood Board has not 
been limited to this display alone. We have used large 
amounts in making silk screen oil-color process reproduc- 
tions of posters and displays in large quantities, frequently 
in sizes as large as four by eight inches.” 


HE Easter radio window at the Victor & Co. Furniture 

Shrine, Buffalo, N. Y., is an excellent example of what 
the saying, “Window By Monde” means. Only one radio 
appeared in the silent salesman. 

The backdrop in the window was of white crepe. Against 
this pure white background stood 25 Monde-made organ 
pipes varying in height from 8 feet 4 inches to 4 feet 4 inches, 
and extending for 11 feet across the background of the win- 
dow. The organ pipes were made from linoleum tubes. 
These tubes were first cut out to resemble organ pipes. Next 
they were papered. Lastly they were gold-sprayed with an 
airbrush. The window flooring, and the surfaces of the steps 
and platforms leading up to the display unit were silver and 
gold-squared. The sides of the steps and platforms were 
nickeloid, giving a silvery shimmer. 

On the white crepe backdrop were pictures of Saint Cecilia 
and of Christ on Mount Olive. On the window’s left wall 
appeared a delicately-pasteled print of an etching of an old 
cathedral. In the left foreground of the window there was a 
200-pound, solid marble statuette of an angel. Two chairs 
were in the right foreground. White crepe runners were 
strewn in graceful, informal nonchalance on the window’s 
floor. 

A lone red spotlight picked up the radio set on display 
and brought it out into bold, beautiful relief. The white 
crepe background was mellowed by soft light from four red 
reflectors. Pure white lights flooded the gold-colored organ 
pipes. 

This Easter radio window was one of the two trims that 
flank the main entrance to the Furniture Shrine. Over the 
main entrance a loud speaker was installed. Inside the store 
a radio-Victrola was connected with the loud speaker and 


Display by LePray & Browning, Minneapolis, for the Northern Pacific Railway. 
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Easter radio window by Charles Monde, display manager, Victor & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


organ records of religious music were thus “broadcast” sym- 
bolically as if the organ pipes in the display were pealing 
forth the Easter hymns. 

Small wonder the Buffalo distributor of the radio on dis- 
play paid thirty-five dollars a week for this window! 


T= men’s evening wear display, reproduced at the bottom 

of this page, was installed for the Luke Horsfall Co., 
Hartford, Conn., by Donald J. Lautz. The entire background 
was paneled with black moire display fabric of a modernistic 
block pattern, and this moire paneling was neatly finished 
‘with one and one-quarter inch strips covered with the same 
material. In each corner of the numerous panels was placed 
the fancy cut-out ornament, also the large modernistic one 
was placed in center of every panel. These we-e painted 
white and covered with diamond flitter. As observed in 
photograph, the screen and flooring were covered with the 
same fabric as background paneling. 





The evening wear display featured in the front unit, 
FORMAL WEAR; namely, the cutaway, black MELTON 
COAT with velvet collar, white silk muffler, silk hat, shirt, 
hose, etc. The remaining units stressed the ever popular 
tuxedo, showing a French Montagnac coat, opera hat, black 
and white muffler, etc., as a unit between the two forms. 
Accessories used in this display were of the newest creation 
in Pewter. The show cards were done in black and white. 
one carrying a message for the formal dress and the other 
a message on the proper ensemble for informal wear. 

This screen carried the message of the display very forci- 
bly in just one word C-O-R-R-E-C-T. These letters were 
seven-inch cut-outs painted white and covered with the dia- 
mond flitter and placed on screen, the first three going on 
the right section, the center letter R being placed on top of 
center section, and the last three on right section. This par- 
ticular display created and commanded city-wide attention 
and was a very satisfactory medium in increased sales. 


perce. | 
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Men’s wear display by Donald J. Lautz, display manager, Luke Horsfall Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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Metropolitan Displaymen 
Enjoy 


Annual Frolic 


By JACK T. CHORD 


HEN do we eat?” That was the war cry at 

the annual dinner dance of the Metropolitan 

Display Men’s Club, held on March 7, at 

the Hotel Pennsylvania, in New York City. 

“But, when we ate, did we? And was everything good? 

Supreme of Fresh Fruit, Potage Ambassador, Sea Bass 

Saute Meniere, Mushroom Patty, Roast Philadelphia 

Capon (the Philadelphia Capon must have been in honor 

of President Schmidt), Bombe Surprise and cigars and 
cigarettes, but no candy. 

Due to the Saturday night date, many display depart- 
ments could not attend, but those that did come had a 
great time. James McCreery’s sent their entire display 
staff. (Let’s give McCreery’s a great big hand.) 

“Billie” Bill, of Hecht Bros., had a big party, and 
among others was Tra Chambers, display manager for 
Frank R. Jelleff’s, Inc. “Tra” is president of the 
Washington, D. C., Display Men’s Club. 

Note the ‘“two-gun,” “two-pencil” Bill Hart, repre- 
sentative of Women’s Wear, smiling up at the camera 
from the left of the J. R. Bauman table. 

President Schmidt sits between Herman Franken- 
thal and J. Graham Waters right in front of Messmore 
& Damon’s table (left of the picture). When Presi- 
ment Schmidt was introduced he spoke a few brief 
words concerning the coming I. A. D. M. convention 
in Boston in June. And is the Metropolitan Display 
Men’s Club going to be there? (Some of us might 
have to walk, but we’re going.) 
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Frank Maxwell had a table but could not attend. 
Frank’s brother represented “The Display Center.” 
(You don’t know what you missed, Frank.) 

“Jerome Jaffery will now do his famous tap dance.” 
We heard that around 2 o'clock. “Jerome’’ wouldn't 
dance, but that started the “ball’’ rollin’, and did we 
“get together?’ That’s one nice thing about a “display- 
men’s dance’”—everybody gets acquainted. 

The first thing we knew, “George Rooney” (George 
was at the Mittelmark table) gave us his version of 
how ‘Pat Rooney” might do the “spring dance’’—you 
know, “the hat and the flowers.” 

Then we had specialties from practically every 
table. The folks at McCreery’s and Bill’s table sure 
did their stuff. Did you ever see a “chair dance?” 
Neither did we, but we had one. The “girl friend” sits 
or stands on the chair and the “boy friend” pushes her 
around the dance floor. 

Everyone enjoyed the “girl show” during dinner. 
But when the crowd got started—well, it was just an- 
other “displaymen’s affair,” and if you have ever at- 
tended one you know what a grand time you had. 





NEW MANNEQUIN LINE 


The Nonpareil Co., New Yo.k City, announce in addition 
to their original line of mannequins an elaborate and modern 
line of models, with every feature of the more expensive 
figures, to sell at a new low price. The new line is being 
offered direct to the retail trade from their Vienna factory. 
This company has established itself as large distributors of 
display mannequins. These products of Nonpareil are of 
papier mache and are said to have every worth while and 
practical feature of the highest class mannequins. For the 
new mannequins the following claims are made: They are 
unaffected by heat or cold, stand without rod support, have 
detachable arms and wrists, separable bodies at waist, wash- 
able, sunfast, easy to handle because of light weight. Already 
a wide distribution among the best retail stores has proven 
the merits of these display figures and they have established 
an enviable reputation. All models have pleasing and smil- 
ing expressions, some displaying life-like teeth, such as den- 
tists use, and withal they have a truly life-like appearance. 
Models can be had in either sitting or standing postures, 
and include ladies’, junior’s, men’s and children’s models. 


New York displaymen and their guests at annual dinner dance in Hotel Pennsylvania. 
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ze HEAD IN STYLE 
The 
FREUNDLICH 


(Patented) 
INDESTRUCTIBLE 


DISPLAY HEADS 


GUARANTEED 
INDESTRUCTIBLE 


Will not Crack, Peel or Chip 








STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
IN AMERICA’S FINEST STORES 


WE HAVE SOLD OVER 200,000 
GIVING DAILY SATISFACTION 


THESE HEADS 
Style No. 17 


$5.00 Each 


THE PEAK OF ATTRACTIVENESS 
FOR WINDOW OR INSIDE DISPLAYS 


* 
LOW IN PRICE 
2 


Write for Illustrated Catalog! 


Jobbers, Distributors 
Sales Representatives Wanted 


Ralph A. Freundlich, Inc. 


48-50-52 East 2lIst Street 
new YORK Ci T-¥ 






























HERE'S THE WAY TO A BRISK EASTER 
ONILI-WA Displays Change “Lookers” into ‘‘Buyers!“’ 


Put your store in the “line of march” of the Easter 
. ~~? seeado Manvle and walnut displays will 
attract the crowds and the 
business, too. Easter comes 
early—order today! 


RIGHT OFF 
THE PRESS! 


New Catalog No. 19. 
Write for it. 


Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off. 





Shoe, Bag and Hose Unit 
No. 3677—A, B, C, $21.00 


Bird’s Eye Maple with Black Edge. Interchange- 
able units. 12”, 30”, 36” high standing upright. 


No. 3627—Bag Rest, 75c each ¢ 


HEC MUHUA FIXTURE CQ. -oeesox 


Dept. D. W., St. Paul Ave., Dayton, O.- OF SELLING 


New York—Display Center, 1440 Broadway Seattle—3034 Arcade Bldg. IDEAS 
Chicago—1323 Merchandise Mart Buffalo—12 Root Bldg. 


Members National Display Equipment Association. 





4-year size only. 





Unit Trimmed with Bags 
No. 3675—$18.00 






































Committee chairmen, Southern Display Men’s con- 

vention, Gayoso Hotel, May 3-4-5-6, Memphis, Tenn. 

Standing (left to right): W. B. Wainwright, W. R. 

Howell, Fred G. Behles, Hugh Adams, Arnold Smith, 

Hugh Carter. Sitting (left to right): Alfred Baer, 
Joe Bronsing, W. D. King, E: W. Booth. 


Forward to 


MEMPHIS 


3y W. R. HOWELL 
Chairman, Publicity Committee, S. D. M. A. 
HE Memphis “Down in Dixie” displaymen’s 

club has had a hectic time for the past three 

weeks. The Cotton Carnival, held March 2, 

3 and 4, has taken considerable time and effort 
by “the boys,” as they are putting in some very clever 
and interesting displays for this event) The Cotton 
Carnival, promoted by the retail merchants and Cham- 
ber of Commerce to further interest and show new uses 
for “King Cotton,” is attracting national interest and 
will soon be shown in news reels all over the country. 
Among the promotional events in which the displaymen 
are taking active part are the cott f 
the levee, the street pageant dep 
the “Cotton Ball,” and window 
cotton displays. 

As a “let-up” to this work, th 
joyable “‘stag”’ banquet at the Elks 
there were about twenty-four me 
boys were entertained by the “litt 
had from the various convention c 
evident from the reports that plat 
to assure a most successful and 
playmen’s convention. 

Questionnaires have been matiea to every aispiay-= 
man in twenty states asking each for his cooperation, 
his suggestions and preferences as to convention activi- 
ties, so that we may know just what the boys are most 
interested in and to see that they get it. There will be 
competitive demonstrations, prizes to be awarded each 
class, and a very different and “novel” live-model drap- 
ing contest. Three modern model show windows will 
be available for these demonstrations. 
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Then, too, you will hear educational talks and see 
demonstrations by the foremost men in their respective 
vocations in America. Many other interesting things 
have been planned, and we are sorry not to be able ts 
announce the complete program at this time, but you 
will know all about ‘“‘what’s what” in a few weeks. 

The following chairmen are in active charge: Con- 
vention Chairman, Fred G. Behles, fixture display spe- 
cialist; Finance and Registrations, Wm. D. King, Ph 
A: Halle-Woolf Brothers; Educationol Exhibits, A. 
Baer, J. Goldsmith & Sons; Demonstrations, Hug1 
Carter, John Gerber Co.; Manufacturers’ Exhibits, EF. 
Booth, B. Lowenstein’s ; Manager of Construction, E. F. 
Friedel, Memphis Power & Light Co. ; Reception, Hug’ 
Adams, Sears, Roebuck & Co.; Entertainment, Arnold 
Smith, Liggetts; Hotel Reservations, W. B. Wain- 
right, Perel & Lowenstein; Publicity, W. R. Howell, 
The Landres Company. In addition to these chairmen, 
every member of the Memphis club is taking an active 
and enthusiastic part in the plans to make this a “knock- 
out” affair: 

The entertainment committees are especially active, 
and from what we know now you are all assured a “hot 
time’ in the old town “every night.” 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary is making arrangements to 
entertain and take care of all visiting members’ wives, 
so, boys, bring them along—they’ll like “Memphis Down 
in Dixie.” 

Manufacturers are showing a keen interest in this 
convention. Many reservations have been made, and 


from every indication it really seems as if our plans for 


a really big, really successful meeting will be fulfilled. 

Don’t forget the dates—May 3-4-5-6. Plan right 
now to be in Memphis those days—you'll not regret it. 
Any information desired can be had by addressing the 
writer at P. O. Box 247, Memphis, Tennessee. 





NORMAN ENTERS SUPPLY BUSINESS 


Wm. S. Norman, formerly display manager, F. Goodman 
Dry Goods Co., Greenwood, Miss., announces the establish- 
ment of a display supply business at 101 Building, Marietta 
Street, Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Norman plans to serve the mer- 
chants throughout Georgia and the surrounding territory. 





HECHT FIXTURE CO. MOVES 


The Hecht Fixture Co., Chicago, has moved from 233 
South Wells Street to new and larger quarters at 309 West 
Adams Street, where the firm has display space of approxi- 
mately 4,000 square feet. In the new salesroom the Hecht 
Co. will show full lines of mannequins, costume forms, 
racks, latest designs in metal, wood, and glass display fix- 
tures, valances, hangers and many other novelties in demand 
by the trade today. 





FLOWER COMPANY IN NEW LOCATION 


Select Artificial Flower Co., Inc., New York City, has 
moved to 42-44-46 West Thirty-third Street, where enlarged 
quarters will provide better facilities to serve the display field. 





FREUNDLICH ANNOUNCES NEW HEADS 


A new and improved line of indestructible patented dis- 
play heads made of wood pulp composition has been ar- 
nounced by Ralph A. Freundlich, Inc., New York. The new 
heads are made to withstand hard use and at the same tin¢ 
keep their good looks: -Mr: Freundlich reports that mary 
of the largest department, millinery and chain stores have 
adopted Freundlich heads as a standard equipment. The 
heads are available in a variety of new style models. 
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A “String on the Finger” of the 


Absent 
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Minded 


The Reminder Value of the Right Type of Advertising Displays 


By BENJ. C. EVERINGHIM 


Director, Sales & Service, Buckbee-Mears Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


HE housewife’s habit of tying a string on the finger 

of her husband, so he would remember what to 
bring home in the evening, had its advantages. 
The most absent-minded husband might forget 
what the string was for, but he couldn’t forget that it was 
there. In a more definite way, advertising displays serve as 
reminders to those who have seen publicity announcements 
of other kinds, and create positive sales opportunities for 
those who stock and desire to sell any article likely to be 
required by the general buying public. 

It has always been the contention of this writer, during 
more than thirty years of trying to learn something about 
advertising, that its prime purpose was to make p<ople think. 
It is conceded that the eventual purpose of advertising is to 
make people buy—but between thinking and buying there are 
several stages; it is almost trite to mention attention, interest, 
desire and decision! If there are any manufacturers of dis- 
plays who are still so foolish as to believe that their product 
is a substitute for any other form of advertising, their suc- 
cess is not evident. Advertising displays are the capstone of 
a perfect advertising program. Publications, direct mail, 
billboard, street car and other sorts of advertising all have 
their places and important ones. 

All of these forms of publicity are calculated to “make 
people think,” but it is evident that some of them cannot be 
carried around by the thinkers, and a very small percentage 
of them, in these busy days of ours, will clip out an advertise- 







oe 


ment or carry around a circular or booklet, unless it appeals 
to an immediate and urgent need. But having seen the an- 
nouncements of a firm’s products in any of these places, the 
pleasure and interest will be renewed when a display is seen 
in window or on counter, and the half-born desire to procure 
will come to life again—and at a time when the salesperson 
with the merchandise is where he can exert selling influence 
upon the would-be purchaser. Moreover, it is the “last shot” 
at the buyer, when he is in a mellow and receptive mood. 

The planning and preparation of window and counter dis- 
plays has become a fine art in recent years. The time has 
long passed when anything with a few colors and a few 
words on it would serve to stimulate sales of merchandise. 
The eye and the intelligence must be won by something 
intensely practical and at the same time something as charm- 
ing and lovely as the character of the product makes possible. 
The house it is my privilege to serve makes printing plates 
and photo-litho plates for such types of displays as require 
them. It prepares many hundred photographic displays each 
year, and thousands of silk-screen, oil-paint process displays 
under our trade name of “Byhograph.” 

There is a place in the scheme of things for all of these 
and one cannot refrain from commending the manufacturer 
of any one of them, who has the courage to tell his client 
that another form of display is better for his purpose than 
the sort that the producer makes. The printed and litho- 
graphed display can reproduce detail, where that is essential, 
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left: No, 5—Silk screen process, Wheary Luggage display unt. Center: No. 4—Graphic coat display in eight 
colors. Right: No, 3—Photographic display mounted on India tinted board. 
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No. 1—Die-cut display piece in twelve colors, 
oil-paint process. 


to a degree that is only surpassed by photography itself, and 
with a color appeal which as yet photography cannot equal. 
Many advertisers, however, are not intent upon reproducing 
detail; they desire to create an impression—to give a general 
idea of utility of the merchandise. In many cases, this pur- 
pose is accomplished effectively by oil-paint process displays. 
Brilliancy of color, durability because cleaning is possible, 
freedom from light reflection from any angle and sturdiness 
of the material used, causes many modernly inclined adver- 
tisers to dean towards the oil-paint method. With the in- 
creasing use of lacquer finish, such displays are now often 
used for outdoor purposes, although metal displays are still 
superior to them for some purposes. The silk-screen process 
is also coming to the fore very rapidly in the production of 
transfers, and has been found entirely practical for this form 
of display. 

The nature and size of tomorrow's displays will call for 
the utmost ingenuity on the part of those who design and 
make them. In many retail stores, space is at a premium and 
the compact but compelling counter display will be welcomed 
by the dealer and will be put up and kept up, while a larger 
one, no matter how effective, will be regretfully put aside. 
While motion and directly-applied lighting are both very 
certainly “in the picture” of tomorrow’s requirements, the 
window display with plenty of color and action, whether a 
cutout or a four-cornered card, will hold its own for a long 
time. This is due partly to the expensive character or shadow- 
box and mechanically operated displays, but also to the fact 
that in most cases the advertiser desires to “remind of what 
has been seen elsewhere,” rather than to amuse, to entertain 
or to keep the beholder standing. Most displays seek to 
direct the prospect to the product rather than to divert him 
by the display. 

It is indeed pleasant to the manufacturers of displays to 
find the advertising agencies and advisors expressing them- 
selves so. generally in favor of the use of displays. This 
conclusion has developed undoubtedly from a careful study on 
the part of outstanding agencies, of the real value of displays. 
More and more as the years go on it is the intention of every 
agency to recommend to its clients a well-balanced and 
smoothly-working campaign, and they have undoubtedly 
discovered that the display plays no inconsiderable part 
in such a scientifically-planned program. Moreover, the mak- 
ing of displays is no longer a catch-as-catch-can. proposition 
which can be attempted by any one-without experience and 
practically without capital. Our own plant occupies nearly 
sixty thousand feet of floor space, and employs around one 
hundred and fifteen people, and, of course, there are others 
even larger. Every worthwhile manufacturer of displays is 
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dissatisfied if a single day passes that is not marked by some 
idea which will improve his product. 

Where displays are bought direct by the distributor, it is 
vital that the maker of such advertising be able and willing 
to advise the purchaser. Service departments in the large: 
display-producing organizations are highly important part: 
of the business, and they work “arm in arm” with sales pro 
-motion and sales management. And every day sees addi 
tional development of the miracle of selling by mail, tha 
incredjble American willingness to allow presentation by way 
of Uncle Sam's post-ways. While in many cases, persona 
contacts prove necessary, not infrequently the finest under 
standings and business relations are established at points so 
far removed that it would be totally impractical to add th« 
expense of personal visits. 

Any resume of what displays are, what they are intended 
to do and how they should be conceived and provided, would 
be incomplete without a tribute to those splendid men and 
women all over the country who have devoted their lives to 
commercial art. Many of them have become nationally and 
some internationally famous, but there are other thousands 
who are unknown except in their own communities, sometimes 
only in their own establishments. 

With knowledge and enthusiasm and adequate facilities, 
the display advertising producers of America are going to 
offer her advertisers some remarkable and graphic vehicles 
with which to travel down the highway of publicity, which 
it seems certain will be a crowded and busy thoroughfare 
for the next five or six years. Those of us in the profession 
modestly hope to be able to he!p make the matter of adver- 
tising any business even more profitable than it ever has 
been before. We feel sure if we persist in that attitude, dis- 
play advertising will hold its own and win its way into every 
important program of publicity which is planned and pro- 
mulgated. 

Descriptions of display pieces reproduced with this article 
follow: 

No. 1. Here is a most convincing die-cut display which 
demonstrates in twelve colors the possibility of reproducing 
mechanical devices by the oil-paint process. 

No. 2. A striking evidence of modernistic treatment with- 
out departing from simplicity characterizes this four-color, 
three-piece Lion Paint display, and in which is inserted an 
actual can of the product. 

No. 3 A full photographic display mounted on heavy India 
tinted board, and airbrushed in several pastel shades, modeled 
in the gallery of our associated company, Artcraft Studios, 
Inc. 

No. 4. A very graphic coat display in eight colors with 
tan predominating against the black background, and a touch 
of green, purple and orchid to give contrast. This is about 
twenty inches by thirty inches in size. 

No. 5. This silk screen process Wheary Luggage display 
in five colors combined black and gold and green in a har- 
monious, easled card, cut out of ten inch by fifteen inch 
board. A companion cutout was made for Aviatrix, a sister 
product. 


its 


All Paint / 


No. 2—An evidence of modernistic treatment 
without sacrificing simplicity. 
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Achieving Success with Service Idea in 


UTILITY EXHIBIT 


By MILTON B. HERR 


Information Supervisor, Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


. UCH of the equipment associated with the 
services furnished by public utilities is of a 
complicated and unusual nature. To the un- 
initiated, it looks like a well-ordered assembly 
of wires, switches, frames and “gimmicks”? of inde- 
scribable shapes and sizes. On display, it has a great 
deal of attention value solely because of its unique and 
unusual appearance. Both men and women will stop 
to look at it. But when they pass by it will soon pass 
from their memories, because it has failed to register 
in their minds a striking picture of how it can affect 
them in their daily lives. 

To get the utmost out of exhibits of this type it is 
up to the displayman to present the equipment in such 
a way that the beholder can easily picture himself in 
association with it. Often this is difficult to do, but 
there is always some angle to everything of a utilitarian 
nature that has a tie-up with the public at large. 

In the telephone business there has been developed 
a mechanical private branch exchange for serving small 
business establishments and large residences. Its func- 
tion is to permit the placing and receiving of telephone 
calls from any telephone associated with it, as well as 
to permit intercommunication within the home, factory 
or office. 

The telephones themselves, with the exception of 
the addition of several keys inserted in the base, are in 
every respect the same as the usual type of instruments. 
The switching apparatus, however, is very unusual in 
appearance. Unusual, that is, when the door to the case 
is opened and the wires, selectors and other pieces of 
equipment are on view. 

It was the problem of the display department of the 
Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvan‘a to exhibit 
this equipment at an exhibition in Philadelphia devoted 
to the display of electrical and radio apparatus. The 
hooth in which it was to be shown measured twenty by 
twenty feet, and the problem involved the presentation 
of the equipment in such a way that visitors to the booth 
could see how the exchange could be used for either 
residential or business purposes. 


A 


Any number of devices, in addition to the switching 
cabinet, would have been successful in attracting the 
att-ntion of those who passed by the booth, but the 
ob'ect of the display was to do more than attract’ atten- 
tio’. While it was desirable to have everybody Took at 
the apparatus, it was a foregone conclusion that only 
a r-latively small number would be owners of homes 
lary enough to warrant the installation of one of these 
*xcianges. Likewise, only a certain percentage of the 





Exhibit of private branch telephone exchange service 
in Philadel phia- 


business men who passed by the booth would be pros- 
pects for the equipment, either because their business 
establishments were large and they already had adequate 
telephone facilities, or because their places were entirely 
too small to use a private exchange profitably. 

The principal objective of the display, therefore, 
was to attract the particular attention of likely prospects 
for this type of service. One side of the booth was 
fitted up with desks and tables to lend the atmosphere 
of an office. Another side of the booth was divided into 
niches representing rooms in a modern home, and in- 
cluded sections of a living room, bed-room, guest-room 
and a kitchen. 

All of these sections had enough furniture in them 
to lend the proper atmosphere. For instance, there was 
a corner bookcase, an easy chair, a floor lamp, together 
with books, pictures and other props in the living room. 
The headboard and footboard of a bed, a night table 
and lamp and a small picture gave the atmosphere to 
the bedroom niche. An electrical refrigerator in a 
corner of the kitchen section gave the illusion of a mod- 
ern kitchen to this portion of the exhibit. 

On each of the desks in the office section and in 
each of the niches in the home section of the exhibit 
telephones were installed and connected up to the 
mechanical switchboard, which was located at the left 
side of the booth. 

In these surroundings people visiting the exhibit not 
only had an opportu=ity to look at the efficient apparatus 
that was capable of switching their telephone calls me- 
chanically, but had an opportunity to try out the service 
in any section of the display and call up any other tele- 
phone included in the installation. 

In this way the demonstrator was able to get across 
his message to all prospects in a picturesque and prac- 
tical manner, snd everyone who tried out the equipment 
amid these surroundings was able to picture a similar 
installation in his own home, his office or his factory. 
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STOP BROODING! 


National Advertisers Go Forward with 1931 Display Campaigns 


By HOWARD J. COX 


Acme Window Display Service, New York City 


ANY advertisers, as well as many installation 
men, have asked me this question, “What can 
we expect in 1931?” While I am not given 

: to prophesying, I dare say that I personally 
believe that 1931 will bring more business than ever to 

the window display installation services. 

Have you read the papers lately? If you have, you 
undoubtedly know that the country’s largest adver- 
tisers are going to spend just as much money, and in 
some cases more, than they spent during the preceding 
year. This means that appropriations will be expended 
for magazine, newspaper, radio, trade journal, window 
display and other forms of advertising. How is the 
window display installation man to get his rightful 
share? By consistent selling and by rendering a fault- 
less service—giving the advertiser just a little better 
service than is possible for the other fellow to render. 

My own organization has enjoyed a very fine volume 
of business. We installed approximately 62,000 win- 
dow displays in 1929, and while we were off just a shade 
in 1930—iess than 4 per cent, to be exact—we sincerely 
think we made greater strides in 1930 than we ever 
made before. I mean by this that we have perfected 
our workings in our organization to such an extent that 
our overhead has been lowered. However, we never 
stint on service. 

We found that it was necessary for us to inaugurate 
a special art department. Our many clients had insisted 
from time to time that we make up a special art back- 
ground or a special portable display for exhibition, etc. 
We were in the habit of turning down this work, as 
we had no facilities for handling it properly. However, 
after much thought, we decided to install such a depart- 
ment, and placed Gerard LaFond, formerly of the dis- 
play department of Filene’s department store, Boston, 
Mass., in charge. I sincerely believe that the time will 
soon be here when display services will be out of the 
running unless they can take care of all of the adver- 
tisers’ window display needs. Lithographed window 
display is only one phase of your advertisers’ window 
display. plans. If you cannot serve the advertiser the 
way he wants to be served, you can rest assured that he 
will place his business with the other fellow, who can 
fill his needs 100 per cent. Many installation men whom 
I have spoken to recently have already installed art de- 
partments, and have found that it is a necessary addi- 
tion to their installation business. Think this over. 

The present year should bring us a “Will Hays” or 
a “Judge Landis” to help us organize a business that 
sorely needs organizing. You will all agree with me 


when I say that window display, as a medium, has been 
the football of the advertising industry. There are 
exceptions to every rule, of course. Some advertisers 
have appropriated their entire budgets to this one me- 
dium, but in general I think that window display as a 
medium is usually given the last consideration. Why 
does this condition exist? What can we do to educate 
the advertiser to the value of this important medium: 
There is only one answer that I can think of at the 
present time, and that is organization! The outdoor 
poster people are organized, as are the advertising 
agencies, newspaper and magazine publishers, radio 
broadcasters, etc. But where is the coordinated effort 
or organization in the window display field? I am 
afraid there is none, and unless we wake up to the fact 
that we, as installers, as a part of the window display 
business, must do our share toward organizing the in- 
stallation field we shall have to be content to flounder 
about like a ship in distress in a high sea. 

Many times I have heard advertisers cry out, “Yes, 
we bought window displays, but never again!’ When 
asked for the reason, they would reply, “Well, we 
bought them and after buying them we didn’t know 
what to do with them; we couldn't find a real honest- 
to-goodness method of distribution-——one that was not 
frightfully wasteful.” Many of these advertisers have 
in the past used installation services as a means of dis- 
tribution, but with little or no success. The service 
handling the installations fell down miserably, and, as 
a result, the advertiser in question feels that all installa- 
tion services are of little or no value. Organized efforts 
on the part of the more intelligent displaymen can and 
will eventually break down that barrier and that attitude 
on the part of many advertisers, which is so costly to 
installation services. 

As a method of window display distribution, the 
installation service is the only economical, safe, efficient 


and intelligent method available, and if the installation 


service rendered is honest, clean, efficient and to the 
advertiser, you can rest assured that the advertiser's 
investment in window displays as a medium will prove 
to be a good one, and will also prove a benefit to the 
window display business in general. 

I believe that 1931 will bring forth the fact thit 
many advertisers are gradually getting away from tlie 
“campaign” or “splash” method of distribution. Such 
installation, while very good for seasonable items, is 
not so good for products that enjoy a year round sa’e. 
The manufacturer is beginning to show the same w:s- 
dom in the handling of window displays as he does in 
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the handling of his other media. When he buys space 
in magazines, newspapers, etc., he is buying circulation. 
So with window displays. He advertises consistently 
each month in the various periodicals. He doesn’t buy 
one full page for one day and then forget it for a year. 
Not by a long shot. Consistency in advertising is some- 
thing he learned a long time ago. He is beginning to 
apply this same thought to his window displays. In- 
stead of launching into a campaign of 5,000 displays, 
ll to be installed within a two-week period, he is about- 
facing and is making every dollar invested in his win- 
low displays work hard for him by being consistent. 
He now allots a certain quota for one particular buying 
area, and decides that he will install a certain number 
of displays a week or a certain number of displays a 
month in that area. He picks only the locations that are 
strategically located in that area, that will give him the 
circulation he wants in that particular buying area. The 
result is that he is getting the desired results without 
wilful waste of lithography, and he is getting it con- 
sistently. A poor location has little or no circulation 
value, while the circulation value of a good location is 
very high and worth considerable. If you doubt this, 
inquire as to the rents on the corners of your city’s most 
prominent thoroughfares. 

Anything that can be handled intelligently, without 
unnecessary grief, is practical. Help make this a prac- 
tical medium and you will help this industry, now an 
infant, to grow up into a husky, bouncing boy. 

During 1931 you should look over your personnel. 
\t there is any driftwood in your organization, get rid 
of it. If any of your staff is discourteous to any of the 
retailers or to any of your clients, out with them. Make 
a resolution that you will surround yourself with the 
best brains that money can buy, and you will do much 
toward commanding that respect from the advertisers 
you are entitled to. 

I think 1931 will see many concerns discarding the 
photographic check-up system, which, in my opinion, is 
nothing more than an excuse for eliminating inspectors’ 
salaries. Many advertisers here in New York demand 
the personal inspection which is so vital to the upkeep 
of discipline and morale (we all know it sinks low at 
times) in a window display installation organization. 

A black and white photo cannot fill the bill. If we 
adopted this system, we could immediately discharge 
our five inspectors, which would mean a considerable 
saving in salaries. Quite a temptation, but will we do 
it? Certainly not. There is nothing that can take the 
place of personal contact. Your inspector talking to 
the retailer. Is the retailer satisfied with the display 
as installed? Was our service man courteous? etc. 
Will a photograph in black and white prove that the 
specified color scheme was used? No. Will a photo- 
“raph show that the entire floor has been covered as it 
hould have been? No again. The photograph check- 
‘ip system is just an excuse to cut corners, which means 
cutting into the quality of service you are duty bound 
0 give your clients. Some of the country’s largest dis- 
‘lay houses have already given up this method and have 

one back to the personal supervision method, which is 
0 essential to their business. 
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SAVE 10 YEARS 


... train 6 months at 


MacLeod Institute, New York 





@D..0. MacLEOD, with a 


faculty of twenty-five display experts, has 
been teaching Scientific Display Merchan- 
dising in New York City, the world’s style 
and merchandising center...Mr. MacLeod 
has been a display merchandising expert 
for the past twenty-five years... Lecturer 
and instructor at New York University, the 
Y. M. C. A., Advertising Clubs, Department 
Stores, Conventions, High Schools, Display 
Counselor to National Advertisers and Ad- 
viser on Vocational Training ... These 
Resident, Extension and Correspondence 
Courses are now ready for the young 
men, young women, merchants, window 
trimmers, advertising men and women, 
small shop owners, and all who desire to 


earn DISPLAY MERCHANDISING 


The MacLeod Method discourages imita- 
tive design; it develops the student in crea- 
tive skill... MacLeod Institute Scientific 
Display School, Inc., is not a “window 
trimming school.” It is definitely a vocation- 
al school of specialized training founded 
on scientific principles which have received 
the approval, for over 25 years, of leaders 
in the greatest city in the world, New York. 


The MacLEOD Method of Scientific 
DISPLAY MERCHANDISING 


is the only course which teaches every branch 
of display in all its forms adaptable to every 
type of merchandise... Write for information 


MacLEOD 
INSTITUTE 


SCIENTIFIC DISPLAY SCHOOL, inc. 


(All our courses, copy and advertising is copyrighted, 1931, MISDS, Inc.) 


246 EIGHTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


RESIDENT, EXTENSION AND CORRESPOND- 
ENCE COURSES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
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‘Tomorrow’s 
Displayman 


By MAX BERCK 


Display Manager, Frankel Clothing Co., 
Des Moines, Ta. 


ODAY, in the display profession, there is a 
great need of efficient young men with energy 
and ambition for a greater promotion of busi- 
ness. Inasmuch as the younger man in this 

field will be confronted with a great task, it is of the 
most vital importance to study the present ideas and 
start the march of progress from the current methods 
of presenting merchandise to the public. 

Taking for granted that Mr. Future Displayman 
has natural ability and is able to secure an assistant’s 
berth with a good organization under a good display 
director, he must work hard and faithfully to arrive at 
the goal of everyone’s désire—success. 

What I suggest is spending time studying our help- 
ful trade magazines, watching the moods and fancies 
of our great American public and representing wanted 
merchandise in your window displays. 

A good display director must learn to create ideas 
that are practical—ideas that will bring more business 
into the store. He must adapt himself to the policies 
of the store in which he is employed—and of the com- 
munity of his residence. 

The displayman of the future will display well- 


Two of the recent men’s wear displays for t 
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Lee Hats are effectively featured in tiis display by 
Max Berck. 


merchandised windows for the sake of more business, 
and not for artistic beauty only, as he will be a practical 
business man as well as an artist. 

To have well-displayed merchandised windows, one 
must take extra care with the detail work pertaining to 
display, which consists of fine handling of your mer- 
chandise when mounted for display. Use good, prac- 
tical judgment in your color harmony in planning every 
display. 

A good displayman must know his departments, 
work in close harmony with managers, buyers and 
everyone he comes in contact with, spend his allowance 
wisely and as economically as possible without injury 
to his department. As we look back and see the prog- 
ress made in the past, we must look for the future as 
a period of greater demand for good merchandised 
styled windows. 


he Frankel Clothing Co. by Max Berck. 
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A Small Down Payment Puts 


International Gg taapt 


In Your Hands—Let Your 









Profits pay for it on easy terms! 


You cannot afford to be without a Cutawl, when you know how 
easily you can obtain it—on a low down payment—and put it to 
work immediately. Our liberal deferred payment plan, over a long 
period makes Cutawl pay for itself, and pay you a profit on your 
Signs, Stencils, Window Displays, Scenic Backgrounds, Screens— 
every kind of Cutout. Anybody can use Cutawl. It leads in 
cutting— 






















Aluminum Cloth Paper, All Kinds 
Asbestos Compo Board Rubber Sheet 
Bakelite Cork Stencil Board 
MODEL K7 CUTAWL Beaver Board Felt Wallboard 
Whether the job calls for a delicate, Cardboard Fibre Sheet Wood 
lacy effect or strong, bold treatment, 2 
this tool will give the finished produc- Celluloid Leather Zinc Sheet and 
tion precisely the quality you wish. Celotex Linoleum Other Metals. 





Ten Day Free Trial Offer 


You can try the Cutawl on your own work free—for 
10 days—then buy on easy payments. The Cutawl 
pays for itself over and over, and MAKES MONEY 
FOR YOU WHILE YOU ARE PAYING FOR IT. 


The K5A Cutawl 
at Only $90 


Even if you do only occasional cutting, you need the 
Cutawl. The K5A priced at only $90.00 is simpler 
and less powerful than the K7, but is just as sturdy— 
just as efficient—and has all the EXCLUSIVE 
CUTAWL FEATURES, which have made all models 



















famous. 
Send Coupon for Details MODEL K5A CUTAWL 
INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO. 
13 South Throop Street ~ CHICAGO, ILL. 
NEW ADJUSTABLE BEVEL CUTTER wae--== MAIL COUPON TODAY !an--00- 





! THE INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO,, 

13 S. Throop St., Chicago, III. 

; Please send me details of your down payment plan 
or— 

"] Model K7 Cutawl 

(] Model K5A Cutawl 

(Check Model desired) 











Here is an attachment 
that adds extra refine- 
ment to your cutting 
work. Our new Ad- 
justable Bevel Cutter 
will cut aclean bevel 


Name 
of any angle between 
45° and 65°. Fits all Address nee: a 
K6 and K7 Cutawls. Town + eee: 5: 


The price is $1250, I am interested in Cutawl to cut the following material: 


and we send it on ten 
days’ -free trial. 








I am also interested in the new ‘Adjustable Bevel Cutter [~] 
For the K6 and K7 Cutawls 
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Color Goes 
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CO 


College 


Instructor in English Literature, Lincoln University, San Francisco 


N all ages human beings have been stimulated 
and charmed by color. But in no other age 
has the passion for vivid hues in endless 
combination reached so nearly the proportions 

of an orgy as in the present. Erstwhile reticent bath- 
rooms have broken out in rose and mauve and mother- 
of-pearl, kitchen utensils flaunt scarlet and brutal blue, 
smart shops are a riot of primitive dyes, tearooms out- 
rival the splashes on an ultra-modernist’s palette. Even 
staid sidewalks are erupting here and there in rainbow 
spirals, cubes and dashes, meriting a reproachful “Et tu, 
Brute!” from the dizzy pedestrian. 


This yearning of the race of moderns for color and 
still more color, rooted probably in the general restless- 
ness of the mechanistic age, and marked by an unre- 
strained and ill-directed paddling in unrelated tints, has 
resulted: in a species of chromatic indigestion of epi- 
demic scope. In the field of interior decorating the 
malady has been acute, with an aftermath of nervous 
breakdowns of mysterious origin; in display, distress- 
ing complications have set in, involving dizziness, satiety 
and general apathy. 


Somewhat after the manner of the reckless gour- 
mand resorting to an orange or tomato juice fast, fol- 
lowing a riot of holiday eggnogg, fruit cake and plum 
pudding, the interior decorator, the displayman—yes, 
even the ultra-modern painter—turns to monotone or 
duotone as a relief from the universal clamor for insist- 
ent color. That is why we see so many show windows 
lately developed in black and gray, in black and gold or 
black and silver; and probably that is why, in a recent 
exhibition here in San Francisco of the work of Cali- 
fornia women artists, the paintings which drew most 
comment were a nude and a still life worked out in 
different intensities of dull and definitely enervating 
putty gray. And it must be admitted that after a tour 
of the gallery and a dose of the aggressive gamboges 
and clamorous cobalts of the showing, the passive, im- 
partial gray tended to function as a rest and a refuge. 


But joy in color is inherent in the soul, sober mono- 
tone devices in decoration and display are refreshing 
only as novelties, and a solution other than neutrality 
must be sought in rationalizing the universal appetite 
for joyous hues. It is in the working out of this prob- 
lem that the color technician steps in with his test-tubes, 
his tables of proportion, his knowledge of psychology 
and human reactions, and places color on a scientific 
and satisfying basis. Rationalism and science in the use 


of color create the sophisticated harmonies that sootie 
the nerves and stimulate the imagination. It is the 
gropings and experimentation of the untrained designer 
that result in the nightmarish, incontinent melanges that 
drive the artist and the public to coloristic suicide. 

And, strangely enough, the displayman, well trained 
as he may be in other aspects of his work, is not always 
master of the necessarily most subtle technique requisite 
in the use of color, his most potent tool. He trusts to 
his imagination, which, by good luck, is usually vivid; 
but he is often lacking in the scientific knowledge needed 
to put over the effects which his imagination has sug- 
gested as desirable. His lively fancy may create the 
device, in exhibiting shoes, of placing the pair—not 
flatly and forthrightly side by side on the carpet, but 
rather with one of the members bent slightly and poised 
as if in walking, thus securing, by a small but important 
touch, drama and action. However, if his wilily posed 
shoes appear against an anemic background of jonquil 
yellow and pea green, the designer loses the fruits of 
his happy arangement in the repelling tone of his color 
scheme. 


Realizing the need for a reservoir of technique, 
where the modern and ambitious displayman may get 
the scientific training in the use of his medium de- 
manded by present-day day standards, the Pacific coast 
has set the pace in recognizing color technology as one 
of the important learned professions. Testimony to 
this fact is offered in the announcement that Lincoln 
University of San Francisco has added to its curricu- 
lum a course in the theory and art of using color, with 
special application to the display field. In the same 
manner that the musician must master his instrument 
and train his rebellious fingers, and the novelist must 
place himself in comand of the words he will marshall 
to do his bidding, so the display artist must perfect his 
knowledge of the scientific facts in which the applica- 
tion of color is rooted. 

Lincoln University, in making this highly special- 
ized course a part of its art department, did so not ™ 
recognition of its esthetic value, though that is very 
obvious, but in response to an insistent and continued 
demand for instruction of this type, covering a uniqu‘ 
and fascinating field. On account of the significant 
part played in the promotion of beauty and efficiency 1 
advertising by DISPLAY WORLD, Lincoln Univer 
sity has selected this magazine as the official orga: 0! 
its display art department. 
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The course offered by the university will be under 
the direction of Dr. J. E. Simons, nationally known 
c lor technician and decorator, who, with Miss Elvera 
Hustead, is the author of a number of stimulating 
d entertaining articles in the field of decorative and 
i splay art. Dr. Simons has also written several books 
0 color and allied subjects, and is a lecturer of note. 
is scientific and delightfully written book, ‘“Color- 
ogy,” which may be had from the Display World 
iblishing Company, will be used as a text in the course. 
- addition to his varied experience in his chosen line, 
‘, Simons has the touch of imagination, the fund of 
ively interest and the whimsical humor that lift a course 
this type out of the merely utilitarian class into the 
iim of esthetic inspiration. 
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FREEMAN LECTURES ON MERCHANDISING 


Emilie Sarter, New York lecture manager, has completed 
plans for a series of thirty lectures on “An Outline of Mer- 
chandising,” by Arthur Freeman, merchandising counselor, 
formerly advertising manager, R. H. Macy & Co., and Gimbel 
Bros. New York. The lectures, beginning February 3, are 
being given on Tuesdays and Thursdays at 7:45 p. m. in the 
Grand Central Palace, New York. The lectures include dis- 
cussions of the product, market, advertising, distribution and 
finance, supporting Mr. Freeman’s theory that every success- 
ful business must be based on these five points. “We believe,” 
says Miss Sarter, “that this is perhaps the first effort to 
present to the public in a concrete manner a means to acquire 
knowledge of the important principles of merchandising and 
to apply these principles to practically every activity a person 
can be engaged in. Many persons prominent in the economic 
life of the country have hailed this course of lectures as par- 
ticularly interesting and valuable because of its time'iness 
above ordinary conditions or occasions. It is an expansion 
of the series recently delivered under the auspices of the 
Association of Advertising Men of New York.” 





STENSGAARD AND HAMPTON RESIGN 


W. L. Stensgaard, general retail sales acd merchandise 
manager, and B. C. Hampton, sales and merchandise manazer 
of Group 1, ready-to-wear division, Montgomery Ward & Co., 
have resigned. Earnway Edwards, of the Montgomery Ward 
sales promotion staff, has been appointed to succeed Mr. 
Stensgaard and Ezra Hinshaw has been na:ned to succeed 
Mr. Hampton. 

Prior to joining Montgomery Ward & Co., Mr. Stensgaard 
was display director for the Stewart Warner Corp., and 
for twelve years previous, display mznager for retail stores. 
He was president of the International Association of Dis- 
playmen for several years, Mr. Hamp‘on is also well known 
in display circles. He was formerly display manager at 
dedell’s, Chicago. 





BERKSON BROS. INSTALL NEW BACKGROUNDS 

Berkson Bros. Cloak and Suit Co., Kansas City, Mo., have 
re-decorated their display windows under the dizect’on of 
E. L. Alberts, newly appointed display manager. The old 
backgrounds, finished in ivory with pale green trimminzs, 
gave way to walnut and tan wood inlaid walls with walnut 
va'ances. 


NEW MONTGOMERY WARD STORE COMPLETED 

The largest retail department store of Montgomery Ward 
& Co., at Jamaica, L. I., will be opened on or about March 
21. The store is six stories in height and has seven diszlay 
Windows, six of them on Jamaica Avenue, and one cn One 
Htndred and Fifty-first Street. These windows, all facing 
the sidewalk, are sixteen feet in height, and the floor dimen- 
siois are eight feet in depth by twenty feet in width, varyin : 
en-ugh to total 1,320 square feet of surface. Stedman tile 
Wil: be used on the floors of these. The backgrounds will be 
of -omposition in ivory white. The lighting will be di ect. 
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Catching 


FAIRY FORMS 





do the trick! 


IVEN a few Fairy Forms, a good w'ndow 


dresser can create any 


catching hosiery displays. 


number of eye- 


They'll all be effec- 


tive, too, for Fairy Forms closely resemble the 
most effective display medium of all—the well- 
formed human leg and foot. In fact, these forms 
can even be, and often are, used to display hosiery 
and shoes together—just as they are’ worn. 
Fairy Forms are made of light, flesh-colored 


Fairylite. 
can’t damage even the sheerest 
chiffon—and are easily cleaned 
with a damp cloth. Moreover, 
they are weighted in the toe, 
so that they express balance 
and poise and action; yet they 
don’t require support. 

Write today for folder de- 
scribing the entire Fairy 
Form family. You'll find in 
it practical suggestions for 
increasing the sales values of 
your hosiery display. Sold 
by jobbers everywhere. 


SHOE FORM COMPANY, INC. 
Auburn, N. Y. 


Licensed Manufacturing Branches: 





Unitep Last Co., Ltp., 
Montreal, Que. 


Northampton, England Paris, France 
Frankfort,Germany Melbourne, Australia 


They are smooth as porcelain—they 





Woman's ThiHi lends 
itself especially to win- 
dow displays such as 
that shown above. 
Height, 23 inches. 


Price, $9 a pair. 
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Electrical Appliances 


Westinghouse Speeds Up Sales by Well’ Planned Display Program 


By ROGER BOLIN 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


OMEONE has said that you can walk past the 
average store window in seven steps. The 
problem in window display advertising is to 
build a display so compelling that it will arrest 

the passerby’s attention and stop him before he has 
completed the seventh step and passed out of range. 
The domestic appliance department of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Co. has found that 
motion, colorful atmosphere and human interest are 
the three elements most successful in capturing the 
attention of the elusive prospect and arousing his inter- 
est. Hence, all dealer help material prepared by West- 
inghouse to speed up the sale of electric ranges, vacuum 
cleaners, irons and other small appliances incorporates 
one or more or all of the three above-named elements. 
Westinghouse electrical appliances can be con- 
veniently classed in two groups—those which are sold 
over the counter and those which are sold as specialty 
merchandise. ‘There is a certain overlapping of each 
class. The vacuum cleaner, for instance, is considered 
an over-the-counter item because the idea is sold to the 
public. Nevertheless, many vacuum cleaners are being 
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Westinghouse Fans 
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Top: An animated electric fan display. The old geuntle- 

man behind the desk rocks to and fro.~ Bottom: A 

display that brings out the features of the Adjusto- 
matic Iron. 


sold today by specialty salesmen. On the other hanc, 
the electric range is still in the specialty class, because 
the greater part of the public is not fully cognizant of 
its many advantages. The electric iron, the electric 
toaster and the electric waffle iron are obviously in the 
over-the-counter class. 

These two classes of merchandise require separate 
advertising treatment, not only in newspaper advertis- 
ing and direct mail, but in window displays. 

The window display or the other advertising which 
features the over-the-counter appliances aims to tell as 
complete a story as possible about the appliance. It 
aims to point out the features which distinguish that 
appliance from competitive makes. On the other hand, 
it is practically impossible to tell a complete story about 
the specialty appliance—say the electric range, for in- 
stance. The aim there is to interest the prospect, to 
initiate a train of thought in his mind which will lead to 
a desire for more information. 

Unquestionably the purpose of all advertising is to 
go as far as possible towards the consummation of the 
sale. The window display for the over-the-counter 
merchandise has a better chance of coming closer to the 
consummation of the sale than does the display for the 
specialty appliance, because the idea of the former is 
already sold to the prospect. All that remains is to con- 
vince the prospect that here is the appliance that he or 
she wants, and that now is the time to buy it. So we 
might say that the one aims to “sell,” the other aims to 
“interest.” I know that such a statement cannot ade- 
quately or precisely sum up the purposes of these dis- 
plays, but for the purpose of simplifying our discussion 
let’s use these two verbs—‘sell” for the over-the-counter 
goods,” “interest” for the specialties.” 

One of our recent window display sets featuring the 
Westinghouse Adjust-o-matic Iron is a good example 
of the type of display that is designed chiefly for the 
purpose of selling the prospect. 

The Adjust-o-matic Iron has a number of outstand- 
ing features. In the first place, a thermostat automaticaly 
controls the heat. This thermostat has always been 
characterized in our advertising as a built-in watchmai.. 
A genial old gentleman with a watchman’s uniform and 
cap depicts the built-in watchman in our iron advertis- 
ing. Then, too, the Adjust-o-matic has an adjustabie 
lever, with which the housewife can get low, high or 
intermediate ironing heats with only the flip of a finger. 
The iron is finished in a gleaming chrome which actual y 
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reduces friction on the ironing surface by 30 per cent. 
it has a beveled base, which makes it easy for the user 
‘o see the work without bending. It has a tapered point, 
-vyhich enables the user to get around buttons and into 
,ard-to-iron places. The problem was to combine all 
hese elements into a simple display which would give 
he prospect the whole story at a glance. 

The display which solved the problem comprised a 
arge cut-out card of the iron and six small cards, each 
of which featured one of the specific sales points. Each 
of these small cards was designed to fit the Adjust-o- 
1atic Iron, the iron serving to hold the card in the up- 
‘ight position. Each of the cards depicted the built-in 
watchman, pointing to that particular part of the iron 
he card featured. Thus, in one of the cards the watch- 
nan points to the adjustable lever, and the copy on the 
card tells the advantages of finger-tip control; on an- 
other, the watchman points to the beveled base and the 
copy explains the advantages of the latter. 

The cards are colorful. Moreover, the built-in 
watchman adds a kindly, human-interest touch to the 
display to heighten its effectiveness. With them is fur- 
nished an attractive window streamer which announces 
that the dealer will allow $1.00 for the prospect’s old 
iron on the purchase of a Westinghouse Adjust-o-matic. 
This streamer is the final clinching feature of the dis- 
play, and gives a touch of bargain atmosphere to the 
ensemble. 

A woman stops and looks at this display. She sees 
quickly the points in which this iron is superior to her 
old iron. It isn’t a case of merely reading about these 
superior points; her eye is drawn right to them by the 
pointing finger of the watchman. She sees the streamer 
offering her a dollar for the old iron. “Well,” she re- 
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flects, “‘my old iron is still pretty good, but here’s a 
chance to get a dollar for it by buying this new and 
superior iron.” And, if her desire is strong enough, 
the sale is made. 

This “$1.00 allowance” offer is very popular in iron 
merchandising, particularly with public utilities. An 
interesting window display featuring this special offer, 
arranged by the lowa-Nebraska Light and Power Com- 
pany, is illustrated along with this article. The display- 
man for this utility injected human interest in the dis- 
play by means of a striking silhouette in the background, 
portraying an attractive young lady receiving an iron 
from her husband. The irons in the window are dis- 
played on stands in an interesting arrangement. Two 
huge cut-out dollar signs with attached copy tell the 
story of the special offer. The result is a striking win- 
dow, combining human interest and a bargain appeal 
that pulls customers. 

One of the most appealing window display sets we 
have ever produced is our fan display for the coming 
1931 season. It consists simply of a portly old gentle- 
man with an expansive smile and a big cigar, seated 
behind a desk, enjoying the comfort and coolness of a 
Westinghouse fan. The desk is a two-dimensional card- 
board piece with a stand for the fan. The gentleman 
is fastened to the desk by means of a screw and lock 
washer, in such a manner that he rocks gently to and 
from as the breeze from the fan strikes him. The fan 
is set to oscillate, so that its breeze strikes the old fellow 
just often enough to keep him rocking. 

Here is a striking display which, when arranged in 
a window, gives motion, color atmosphere and human 
interest. It is also a display that drives home the main 


(Continued on page 67) 





This display of the Flavor Zone range recalls the old Dutch oven of Colonial days. 
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Amazing Facts on Window Display 
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“Circulation 


And the Logical Key to the Advertiser’s Problems 


By FREDERICK L. WERTZ 


President, Window Advertising, Inc., New York City 


INDOW display is without doubt the oldest form 

of advertising. The serpent displayed the apple to 

Eve and she helped the unemployed. Cleopatra 

displayed her charms to Marc, and he fell for her. 

Seeing is believing, but reading about a thing is only arous- 

ing curiosity and interest. In spite of its age, window display 

is but little understood and appreciated by most advertisers. 

It needs a lot of work and analysis by research men so that 

it may come into its own and be recognized, not as a dealer 

help merely, but as a major advertising medium. The yard- 

stick for measuring the value of any advertising medium is 

“circulation.” No advertisement is worth a plugged nicke! 
unless it is seen by people. 

The circulation of window displays is so staggering as to 
be beyond belief, and very few advertisers today give credence 
to the amazing facts. And together the circulation of all the 
magazines and newspapers in the coun‘ry, and they will not 
equal the circulation of just a few thousands of windows 

With one thousand window displays, in one week I will 
exceed the weekly attendance at the movies. With one thcu- 
sand I will equal the weekly number of radio listeners. With 
ten thousand I will surpass eight times the pop:1!ation of the 
United States, and with twenty thousand I wil exceed the 
entire population of the world. Now I will give you the 
data to substantiate these statements. 

The International Association of Display Men made a 
count a few years ago of the number of people passing win- 
dows in a week’s time. This count was made in seventy- 
three cities well scattered over the United States and ranging 
in population from 5,000 to Chicago’s three million—the 


average being 173,000. Men were stationed on the sidewalks, 


from eight in the morning until eleven at night, to clock the 
passerby. The average number passing each window during 
the seven days was approximately 125,000. 

In Carl Percy’s book, “Window Display Advertising,” the 
actual figures of a count made in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and 
Plainfield, N. J., are given. Poughkeepsie, with a population 
of 35,000 had 79,000 people who passed the window of the 
Vassar Pharmacy in one week. Plainfield with a popula- 
tion of 31,000, showed a circulation of 28,000 for Hodge’s 
Pharmacy windows. The results of this check are given hour 
by hour, and day by day, in Mr. Percy’s book. 

But I don’t need these counts to prove my point. I will 
prove these circulation figures by logic alone. 

The movies today have an attendance of 110,000,000 per 
week. Every person who goes to the movies passes not one 
but several window displays. Add to this 110,000,000 al! 
those who go to the theatres, lodge meetings, clubs, and all 
other forms of gatherings; also the people who go to and 
from business, the transients, the lunch-goers, and last but 
not least, the shoppers—those who do the actual buying—is 
there anyone who is not on the streets and passing window 
displays sometime during each week? 

Therefore, isn’t it perfectly logical to assume that the 
number of people passing any reasonably well located win- 
dow during a period of one week will exceed the population 
of the town in which the window is located? We have in this 
country 189 cities with a population of 50,000 or over, the 


average population being around 226,417. Let us be extra 
conservative and say that the circulation of a window in 
this average city would not be 226,417, but only 100,000. Thus 
1,000 windows placed in these cities for one week would have 
100,000,000 passersby; 2,000 windows would have 200,000,009: 
10,000 windows would show a circulation of one billion, and 
20,000 would clock two billions. There are a million retail 
stores in the United States, and based on any data we can 
find, the weekly circulation of these store windows, the num- 
ber of passersby, is at least fifty billions. This figure is 
based on only 50,000 per window on the average. And the 
circulation is available to any advertiser today at a cost of 
about 4 cents per thousand, or $4.00 per window, in the d ug 
grocery and hardware fields; going up to probably 10 to 15 
cents per thousand, $10.00 or $15.00 per w:ndow, in the radio 
and automobile field. The costs quoted include all materials 
by trained window trimmers in each store. 

Having established the value of the medium there remain 
two important questions: First, what kind of copy to use, 
and, second, how to get the disp‘ays in the windows. 

On the first point there is a lot of room for intelligent 
research. Most investigations so far have sought to find the 
exact increase in sales in the stores showing the display—for 
the particular week the product was displayed. But who 
can measure how much merchandise will be sold over Bill 
Jones’ counter by a display in John Smith’s window down 
the street? Might just as well try to establish how much 
sales will be increased in Bill Jones’ store by an advertise- 
ment in the Saturday Evening Post. We know that adver- 
tising, rightly done, pays the advertiser. Either window 
displays are not advertising, or they should be judged on 
their circulation value the same as other media. All adver- 
tising copy is largely a matter of opinion. But there are some 
features concerning display material, or window display copy, 
that are peculiar to that medium alone. : 

In all fairness the retail dealer’s interest must be con- 
sidered. He is furnishing the space for your advertisement, 
and it must help increase his sales—must bring more cus- 
tomers into his store—or you are getting the space under 
false pretenses. A few years ago it was necessary to plan 
disp'ay material so it would catch the dealer’s fancy, because 
the advertiser had no choice but to mail the display out and 
depend on the dealer to place it in his window. Therefore 
advertising copy had to be subordinated to appearance. The 
dealer must approve of the pictures or your display never 
had a chance to be shown. Hence all the pretty girl chromos. 
etc. Today, however, with professional installation, ‘ew 
dealers ever see a display until it is in their window, and we 
can plan material solely from its advertising standpoint. 

The physical construction of a display is all import.nt 
Windows vary in size and material must be elastic to fit all 
sizes and shapes. 

It would seem to be self-evident that displays shou'd be 
tied-in with the message, text or pictorial, or both, of o het 
current advertising. Yet there are few, very few, adverti-ers 
today who make any attempt to do this. If the purpoce 0! 
all advertising is to-impreéss the prospect with a désir« to 
possess the article advertised, then surely a reminder at th? 
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woint of sale, where the article may be actually displayed and 
sirchased, should remind the prospect of the sales argument 
‘at has aroused his interest in other media. I know of but 
-ne test that has been made along this line, and that was 
ade by the Bristol-Myers Co., on Ipana tooth pas‘e, and 
ain is told in detail in Carl Percy’s book on Window Dis- 
ay Advertising. They tested three different copy appeals 
three states, rotating each display and checking sales 
i. creases. 

Disolay No. 1 was a direct tie-up with copy appeal being 
ed in the magazines; No. 2 was a whimsical or humorous 
proach to the Ipana story; No. 3 was out-and-out scare 
py. In all stores carrying the test Display No. 3 showed a 
les increase averaging 205 per cent. No. 2 showed an 
crease of 249 per cent, while No. 1, the direct tie-up with 
ier current advertising, showed an increase of 394 per cent. 

this would seem to indicate a very decided advantage in 
‘jing display material carrying the same message as other 
arrent advertising, but there is plenty of room for further 
search to be done on this subject. 

As to our second point, how to get displays in the win- 
dows, this is a very big subiect. Ten-or fifteen years ago the 
advertiser was obliged to mail disp!ays to dealers either 
by taking a list of his customers, or by using direct mail to 
eet requests; or else placing displays through his own sa'es- 
men or special crews. Since that time a new force has cone 
into the field—that of professional installation. This enab’es 
the advertiser to contract for having his displays actually 
installed in the window of the retail stores, the work being 
done by trained window dressers. 

Today we have, therefore, three methods by which dis- 
plays may be distributed: First, by professional installation; 
secondly, by salesmen or crews, and thirdly, by mail or 
express. 

In former years when each retailer had to take care of his 
own window he was constantly on the lookout for those 
manufacturer’s displays that would assist him in making his 
window look attractive and inviting. At that time the adver- 
tiser had a fair chance of getting his displays used by sending 
them direct to the dealer. 

At the present time, however, with trained window trim- 
mers coming into the dealer’s store and trimming his win- 
dows better than he can do it himself (and without cost to 
the dealer) the display sent by mail or express has a very 
slim chance of ever being opened. To illustrate the situa- 
tion, we have a representative in Louisville, Ky., who, last 
year, installed approximately 8,000 displays in Louisville drug 
stores. Now there are 218 drug stores in this city, and in 
order to install 8,000 displays it was necessary to place an 
average of nearly 40 displays in each store, or almost one 
per week. With this situation how much chance has any 
manufacturer to get displays used in drug stores in Louis- 
ville by mailing them direct to the dealer? Louisville is not 
an unusual example. Most other cities all over the coun‘ry 
are in about the same condition. 

To give you an exact illustration of the waste occasione/ 
in mailing out displays I will tell you what happened to one 
national advertiser. This is a specific case. Last September, 
he mailed many thousands of displays out to dealers all over 
the country. Among other cities he mailed 458 displays to 
Chicago, and 25 to Gary, Ind. Later on he decided to have 
these dealers checked, and sent to our representative in Chi- 
cago a list of 458 names in Chicago, and 25 names in Gary. 
Our representative was instructed to find out how many 
dealers had used any part of the display material in any 
way and wherever he could find complete displays he was 
authorized to install them in the dealer’s window. In Chi- 
cag. the entire list of 458 names was solicited with the fol- 
low ng results : 

« 2 Dealers claimed they never received the displays 

and didn’t know anything about them; however, 
they would very much like to have us install a 
display in their location. 

' Dealers advised they did insert the cutout in the 
window. 

’ Dealers are department stores, which, of course, 

never use manufacturers’ displays. 
(Continued on page 57) 
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“Cursive Italic—A Modern 
Brush Alphabet” 


by Harold Holland Day 


“Colorful Colors’’ 
by Elmer Davis 


“Lettering That Sings”’ 
by John T. Swift 


“Sale Posters for the Department 


Store Card Writer’’ 
by Cleon M. Pross 


“Getting Away from Lazy 
Layouts”’ 
by H.C. Martin 
‘“‘Studio-Made Window 
Displays”’ 
by R. M. Martin 


“Portrait Poster in Oil’’ 
by Arthur DuVall 


“In Boston’s Publix Studio” 
by Jack Donahue 


“Poster Psychology”’ 


by Sol A. Brown 


Are Among the Feature Articles of Special 
Interest to Sign and Show Card Writers, 
Poster Artists and Letterers in the 
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‘Modes of Spring” 


Annual Window Display Event Celebrated by Los Angeles Stores 


March, 1931 


By HOWARD CHARLES ROSS 


HE Modes of Spring,” a cooperative showing 
of what the ultra-fashionable lady and gentle- 
man will wear the coming season, was un- 
veiled in Los Angeles last month. The 

unveiling was not up to the standard of former years, 
and lacked many of the spectacular effects. Prior to 
this year the public had learned to expect the unveiling 
of the various downtown windows to assume the pro- 
portions of the most gala Hollywood premiere. Possibly 
the opening of Charles Spencer Chaplin’s “City Lights” 
at the new Los Angeles Theatre, on Broadway, at which 
event Mr. Chaplin had as his guest the colorful Mr. 
Einstein, was too much of a contrast. This event, 
occurring a few evenings before the “Modes of Spring” 
display, choked Broadway with movie fans far exceed- 
ing the late Mr. Barnum’s fondest dreams. Fans are 
potential shoppers, all of which caused the friends of 
the display fraternity to wish that “Modes of Spring” 
had been unveiled simultaneously with “City Lights,” in 
order to gain the advantage of the wandering hordes 
after Mr. Chaplin had finally been able to conduct his 
guests, with a doubtful degree of safety, through the 
jammed portals of Los Angeles’ latest temple to Cinema. 

Los Angeles and Hollywood showings make up in 
comprehensiveness that which they lose in brilliancy of 





presentation’ They include Paris originals, replicis, 
up-to-the-minute New York creations, and, by far not 
the least, individual and unique spring modes from the 
studios of Los Angeles stylists. These latter creations, 
inspired by Californians, are interpreted in a masterly 
manner, and are due the world reception they so evi- 
dently merit. The individual dictates her particular 
style rather than the style dictating the individual. The 
woman is, therefore, afforded every opportunity to dress 
to type, which is a far step from the prior method of 
being enslaved to hide-bound fashion. Her fashion is 
dictated by her own size, lines and coloring. Thus the 
displays are of infinite variety, gleaned from centuries 
of romance—Grecian, Second Empire, Renaissance, 
Revolutionary. Color is rampant. Contrasts are re- 
freshing—plaid biouses with dark skirts, black or white 
formal gowns with brilliant jackets. Three-color en- 
sembles are much in evidence. Jackets are everywhere. 
The Redingote ensemble contributes noticeably to many 
displays. Chiffon and organdie speak softly of summer. 
The “Modes of Spring’”—Milady’s Paradise! 

Among the outstanding windows of feminine wear, 
the honors seem evenly divided between the May Com- 
pany and the Broadway Department Store. Harry A. 
Bell, in charge of all display for the latter concern, 


Two recent windows by W. J. Randolph, display manager, Silverwood’s, Los Angeles. 
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Men’s wear in Pigeon Gray as seen in a display by Virgil M. Andrews for Desmond's. 


deserves much credit for the careful planning of fix- 
tures, decorations and theme. In the Broadway Store 
windows it was exceedingly refreshing to note the intro- 
duction of entirely new mannikins, fixtures and decora- 
tions for the “Modes of Spring” unveiling, all of which 
was noticeably lacking in many of the windows thorugh- 
out the shopping district. In days gone by the theatre- 
goer did not care to see his favorite play before the 
same old opera-house scenery, while nowadays the pro- 
spective shopper notices quickly the use of that same 
old scenery, especially when played up as a particularly 
interesting unveiling. It seems the window wisher 
should not be led to expect special effect it none is to 
be offered. It worked nicely in the halcyon days of the 
circus, wherein Madame Mitzi did not always make her 
“leap for life,” although advertised to “positively appear 
at each and every performance.” ‘The circus left imme- 
diately after the performance, and it was cash before 
you look. The mercantile institution is permanent, and 
the shopper today looks meticulously before she buys. 


Mr. Bell’s windows for the Broadway Department 
Store, comprising those on Broadway, Fourth and Hill 
Streets, easily gained their share of publicity. In all of 
these windows the atmosphere was one of oriental 
blooms reminiscent of Nippon’s cherry blossoms. Each 
window contained child figures of oriental features, in 
various poses, clothed in costumes of children of the 
mandarin. All forms, fixtures, trees and flowers were 
purchased especially for the “Modes of Spring” show- 
ing, as also were the richly embroidered mandarin suits 
adorning the mannikins. Displayed before this spring 
effect was a comprehensive showing of gowns, wraps. 
sportswear, street and formal wear. It was a dignified 
appeal, enthusiastically received by those who came to 
loo!., and a great percentage of those bought, according 
to what Mr: Bell termed “‘a very satisfactory check-up.” 

'n passing, I note that the Broadway has joined with 
matiy of the better stores in the use of colored gravel 
lor joor decorations. However, I am advised that Mr. 
Bel's ideas in regard to this commodity were followed 


in the process of manufacture. These, of pebble pro- 
portions, are of a wide variety of color, and are spread 
in the shape of squares and ovals, with contrasting de- 
signs and borders, over the floor covering. 

In reviewing Los Angeles and Hollywood windows 
since the coming of the new year, on the whole the 
honors for creative display should go to the various 
establishments catering to the men shoppers. It seems 
evident that the clothiers of Los Angeles, in the face of 
things, are not cutting down the display department 
budgets, but, on the other hand, the merchandise man- 
agers, working closely with the display managers, are 
doing everything possible to offset slack buying. Con- 
sequently, Los Angeles clothing windows are refreshing, 
colorful, containing that invitation to come in and buy 
which is so necessary. In the downtown area, along 
Wilshire and on Hollywood Boulevard, men’s clothing 
windows are outstanding. While the women shoppers 
are induced to purchase through the medium of attrac- 
tive price, the men are appealed to through the dignity 
of high-class display. The contrast is noticeable to a 
great degree. 

Desmond’s, Mullen & Bluett, Silverwood’s, Harris 
& Frank, Halbriter’s, Alexander & Oviatt, all show an 
upward trend in the art of display, and especially is this 
true in certain outstanding instances. W. J. Randolph, 
display manager for the Silverwood stores, has a corps 
of able assistants who know their toggery’ Among 
other endeavors they are “booming” Silverwood’s 
Campus Shop through well-arranged windows contain- 
ing plenty of atmosphere. Their tie-ups are carefully 
planned with both local and national events. Harold 
Culbertson, Glen Baugh, Harold Jaesh and Allen Ricks 
assist Mr. Randolph at the downtown store. Earl Wells, 
recently from Townsend & Uberine, St. Joe, Mo., is 
in charge of display at the Silverwood Wilshire Boule- 
vard store. At Mullen & Bluett’s, Scott Crail’s organi- 
zation is maintaining the high quality of window mer- 
chandising in their various stores, and, to note the 

(Continued on page 63) 
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MOTION PICTURES 


A Compelling Medium for Window and Interior Displays 


March, 193: 


By VAN. DYKE HILL 
President, Dramagraph Motion Picture Corp., New York City 


OR twenty years those keen-minded men and 
women who bear the responsibility of main- 
taining and increasing the magnetic pull of 
attraction and interest in window displays 

and interior store presentations have been trying to 
find some practical way by which the tremendous 
attention-getting power and sales-demonstrating force 
of motion pictures could be harnessed and brought 
within their reach. 

Where in the United States is the man, woman or 
child who is not attracted by the movies? 

Display managers realized that motion pictures 
would not only attract and hold attention, but might 
be used to an unlimited extent in sales-promotive work 
as applied to almost any article of apparel—to house 
furnishings, to toilet goods, or, in fact, to merchandise 
of every character. Stylists, buyers, merchandise 
managers, all appreciate the broadcasting power of 
motion pictures. Hundreds of display managers have 
asked of motion picture producers, “How can we use 
motion pictures to sell merchandise?” Heretofore the 
answer has been, “You can’t.” Today the answer is, 
“You can, and profitably.” 

Probably the greatest amount of thought and 
attention has been given ‘» the idea of using motion 


pictures in show window work during the past season. 
This problem heretofore had been a most difficult one 
to encounter, because it was once practically impos- 
sible to secure a brilliant picture except in a dark 
environment. Science and inventive ingenuity have 
solved the problem. Now translucent screens built 
into handsomely designed projector cabinets are opti- 
cally surfaced so that distinct, sharply defined motion 
pictures can be brilliantly shown under the most in- 
tense artificial lights, and, if protected against the 
direct glare of sun rays can be used in any show 
window. 

There has never been any question but that pic- 
tures of the utmost interest and sales value could be 
economically produced. Pictures that would attract 
tremendous attention and actually sell merchandise 
because of their point of purchase location and their 
ability quickly, dramatically and convincingly to put 
over a sales argument or appeal. But another great 
problem has heretofore presented itself as an almost 
insurmountable handicap to the practical use of 
motion pictures within the field of retail merchandis- 
ing and display—film breakage. Motion picture film 
is but a minutely thin ribbon of celluloid, on one side 
of which is a supersensitive coating of emulsion which 


Left: Dramagraph projector for store interior. Center: Window projector equipped with sun-hood. 
Right: Section of steel-clad unbreakable film. 
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is subject to ruin from the slightest scratch. Celluloid 
film, when in perfect condition, contains a certain de- 
gree of moisture, but this moisture is lost and the film 
»-comes brittle in an amazingly short length of time. 

‘ittle film breaks at the slightest strain or stress. 
Tie problem of the inventor, therefore, was to devise 
u breakable, indestructible film as the first step toward 
a nexing motion pictures for store display purposes. 

Van Dyke Hill, now president of the Dramagraph 
\ otion Picture Corporation, New York, was the man 
tc think of a solution. Mr. Hill is an advertising man 
o. twenty years’ experience in retail and national 
alvertising, but his hobby has been motion pictures 
id invention. 

Today we have steel-clad, unbreakable film—film 
sandwiched between thin ribbons of steel—not pliable 
ribbons, but flat pieces cut in six-inch lengths. A pro- 
jector embodying entirely new principles of motion 
picture projection has been designed to accept film in 
this form. The picture on the screen is continuous 
and steady, just as though the film were not protected 
or cut in short strips. Instead of a film having a life 
of only two or three hundred runs through a pro- 
jector, steel-clad film is guaranteed to last for over 
100,000 runs. 

What have motion pictures to offer in the fields of 
window display and store display work? 

It is a broad subject; the answer lies primarily in 
the imaginative ability of display managers and their 
familiarity with the unlimited possibilities of motion 
picture photography. 

From the presentation of a gorgeous evening gown 
shown in a motion picture made from living models 
to the equally important job of demonstrating a new 
can opener or egg beater, or the cleverness of showing 
Palm Beach bathing suits and pajamas in motion pic- 
tures displayed in the snow-blanketed cities of the 
north, this modern medium of expression can be util- 
ized throughout the whole gamut of retail propaganda. 

It is almost trite to say that were the window 
shades of any retail establishment drawn down for 
thirty days the red flag of bankruptcy would fly over 
that store at the end of the month. With the millions 
of dollars invested in window equipment and window 
display brains, it would seem well worth while for 
every display manager in this country to give serious 
study and thought to the subject of motion pictures. 
Today a great national advertiser of men’s collars is 
preparing a window display motion picture in which 
a famous screen star will demonstrate, at normal and 
slow motion speeds, the correct and easy way to tie 
an evening tie. A great manufacturer of cleansing 
creim has approved a series of scenarios visualizing 
the most advanced and approved method of facial 
Massage. A nationally known maker of electric wash- 
ing machines has completed a picture visualizing what 
Sos on inside his washer when it is in operation, how 
thoroughly but how gently even the daintiest of gar- 
mets are washed. It is a most convincing picture. 
It ‘hows important features which are normally in- 
visible to the buyer’s eyes, features which no human 
(Continued on page 51) 
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MERCHANTS’ DISPLAY QUESTIONNAIRE 

Successful merchants know the role that their 
windows have played in their success. They can give 
figures showing the results obtained by good display. 
But the average store owner has much to learn. In 
the latest issue of “Display Digest,” official p:mphlet 
of the progressive Pacific Coast Association of Dis- 
play Men, there appear seventeen questions which 
should help the average merchant to determine just 
what he does’ know about display as an advertising 
medium. How many of these questions can the aver- 
age merchant answer with “Yes’’? 

1. Is your store front modern in design? 

2. Were your windows built for your line of business? 

3. Are they as brightly lighted as other windows along 
the street? 

4. Are they kept lighted as la’e at night as other stores? 

5. Do you give orders when they are to be trimmed and 
have full say of the merchandise to be shown? 

6. Do you insist that the windows be retrimmed regardless 
of how soon they have been changed if there does not seem 
to be a noticed return from the display? 

7. Do you see that the merchandise shown is strictly in 
season and changed regardless of the trimming schedule if 
there should be a decided change in the weather? 

8. Does every change in displays quickly reveal to the 
passerby that the window has been retrimmed? 

9. Are your windows trimmed to sell merchandise? (Not 
simply to look beautiful.) 

10. Do you take advantage of every opportunity to tie-up 
your windows with local, state or national events or activities 
which have public interest? . 

11. Do you keep a window sales record? 

12. Do you know what merchandise should be given prefer- 
ence in the window? 

13. Does your trimmer really understand the cardinal 
points of a good display? 
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14. Does your “window budget” make the job interesting 
to the displayman? 

15. Is every item in the window price marked by indi 
vidual ticket or group price card? 

16. Do your windows stop as many people as others in the 
same line of business ? 

17. Do your windows tie-up with your newspaper and 
other advertising? 

The‘ successful merchant of today takes the sani 
interest in his windows that he takes in the copy tha: 
goes into his newspaper space. He knows what cai 
be expected from display and he insists on getting 
it. The store owner who does not take this interes: 
in display is losing money, a lot more than he realizes. 
He cannot answer many of the above questions with 
an affirmative. 





ONWARD TO BOSTON CONVENTION 


Committees entrusted with the plans for the I. A. 
D. M. convention in Boston, June 15, 16, 17 and 18, 
are working with enthusiasm and indications from all 
sections of the country point to the most successful 
convention in history. Unless one has had actual 
contact with the efforts that have been made to insure 
the success of this convention, it is not possible to 
appreciate the work that has already becn accom- 
plished by the Boston Display Men’s Club, President 
Emile Schmidt and Secretary James W. Foley, and 
the heads of the various convention departments. The 
detail has been enormous and the various executive 
branches in their membership have practically set 
aside every personal consideration to serve a common 
cause well. Never before has the art of display ad- 
vertising made such a dignified appeal to the general 
public and never has a display event been of more 
importance than the 1931 convention. There is much 
work yet to be done. The time has arrived when petty 
politics and selfish motives must cease. Display ad- 
vertising is now being given just recognition and 
nothing must be allowed to retard its progress. An 
organization that is functioning in every department is 
one of the greatest assets to any group or industry. 
A perfect organization must be maintained. The spec- 
tacle of the progress of man portrays the triumph of 
organization. Every local display club- should plan 
now to send a big delegation to the Boston convention 
and every displayman should pledge himself to full 
cooperation with the I. A. D. M. officials in their 
plans to make the organization stronger and more 
helpful to every member of the profession. 

From James W. Foley, I. A. D. M. secretary, comes 
the announcement that the International Association 
of Display Men has decided to present all members 
in good standing with handsome diplomas of member- 
ship, suitable for framing. This certificate shou!d 
hang in the office of every display manager. It will 
be an emblem of his affiliation with an organization 
that has accomplished much for American display- 
men and it will give added prestige to every displey 
manager. It will impress upon people the importance 
of the display association, as Wm. Scharn’nghausen 
points out in an open letter in this issue. It will inspire 
loyal members of the I. A. D. M. to make greater 
efforts to promote their organization. 
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“Manhattan News Brevities” 


By WM. “BILLIE” G. BILL 
Display Manager, Hecht Bros., New York City 


“Jerry” Sorenson, display manager for the Sheppard store 

Providence, R. I., is putting over about the best windows 
t at town has ever seen. We always felt that Jerry would do 
just that. Incidentally, Jerry is one of the Beau Brummels of 
t-e windowmen, and is always a study in what the we'l- 
cessed man should wear. 





Dave Morey, of the Boston Displaymen’s Club, is so 
p pped up about the June convention he has all the boys up 
New England way doing “muscle dances,’ and from pre- 
] minary “dope” Dave has handed out, look for about the best 
convention Mrs. Bill’s little boy has ever attended. 





Tommy Lynn, display manager for the Diamond Store, 
Charleston, W. Va., is going in strong for acrobatics in his 
little family. Tommy, Jr., just a wee little tot, is already 
swinging on a trapeze, can do a hand stand and has Harold 
Lloyd licked to a frazzle when it comes to hanging on a win- 
dow sill by his toes. 





Bill Boarder, now display manager for Coy!e-Richardson, 
Charleston, W. Va., has turned into “greased lightning” and 
is now doing a real snappy job. “At-a-kid,” Bill; step on it 
and show your old chief, Myron Eberly (who, after all, is only 
the ladies’ wear buyer now), that you know your parsnips. 





At a recent retail research displaymen’s meeting held at 
the Taylor store in Cleveland, the following young fellows 
did their stuff: Winthrop B. Frye, Filene’s, Boston; Charlie 
Wendel, J. L. Hudson’s, Detroit; Mr. Arinow, Shillito’s, Cin- 
cinnati; Mr. Pearcy, Lazarus’, Columbus, Ohio; Mr. Manas- 
sey, of Jos. Horne’s, Pittsburgh; Mr. Cloney, of Hutzler’s, 
Baltimore; and, of course, Hans Tarrasch, of Famous-Barr, 
St. Louis, with his ever-present portfolio of famous sayings. 
They do tell me, too, the fixture and flower lobbyists were 
doing their stuff, and—hey, can you blame them? 





Pete Bellaire, of Siegel’s, Detroit, is still collecting loose 
pennies for his kiddies. Well, I know Pete just about ten 
years now, and if he really socked all the pennies away I’ve 
seen him collect I don’t blame him for living in Windsor, 
Canada, and ducking the income tax bandits. 





This fellow Lambert, The Carl Co., from up Schenectady 
way, tells me they have formed a display club up there and 
are going “great guns.” He also whispered that the boys 
have gone on a “bean diet” and are learning to ride horses 
a la Paul Revere just to be thoroughly “native’ when they 
pile into Boston this June. 

Here’s one I overheard at Dave Batnberger’s show room: 
Window-trimmer A.—‘“Say, big boy, what’s the difference 
between sight and vision?” Window-trimmer B.—“You'll 
damn soon find out if you refer to a woman as a sight instead 


of a vision.” There’s wisdom in them thar woids, brother, at 
that. 





Leave it to that bunch in Washington, D. C., to dish up 
variety. Their slogan is: “On to Boston, by Air, by Sea, by 
Land.” Here’s the dope: Aeroplane from Washington to 
New York, then night boat to Boston, returning home by 
train. Then, of course, they’ll throw in a few taxi’s, trolley 
Cars and maybe a hearse. They are working on special group 
raics for the entire “merry-go-round” right now. If any of 
yo: southern boys are interested, get in touch with Jos. B. 
McCann, care S. Kann & Son, Washington, D. C. Me? Oh, 
po-itively, I’m in on everything but this “air thing.” You see, 
Ir on the New York Reception Committee and must arrange 
lor the “so and so” and “what have you” when the gang 
zocms in. 
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3etween train time on my recent Washington trip I en- 
joyed a pleasant chat with President Emile Schmidt, of the 
I. A. D. M. President Schmidt went over the plans of the 
Bradford Hotel and preliminary convention plans, and believe 
me, fellers, the “prexy” knows what it’s all about. When 
convention day rolls around you are going to be greeted with 
some real pleasant surprises, and you'll be in on about the 
best convention the I. A. D. M. has ever promoted. 





Another tip-off on the convention is the pep display by 
Secretary James W. Foley. Jimmy has his sleeves rolled up 
and has full steam on. Just.take a peep at his articles each 
month in DISPLAY WORLD. Thanks lots, too, James, for 
the nice things you said recently anent the Metropolitan Dis- 
playmen’s Club. We're with you this time, James, and will 
bring a boat load of the gang to Boston with us. 


25 Years Ago 


(Continued from page 7) 
this time ; the display, to be a success, depended entirely 
on quantity of merchandise and grotesque arrangement. 

Through the next ten-year period we find changes 
for the better, with the decorative flowers, etc., gaining 
favor and quite generally used. The 1915 period we 
illustrate with a clever southern display. The window 
seems to have a generous supply of shoes as well as a 
very decorative background. A painted scene filled in 
on each side, with plaited velour and many flowers, made 
a setting of grandeur for the classic high boots in vogue 
at that time. A generous use of display cards is evi- 
dent, as a close second to variety and quantity of mer- 
chandise, and other accessories needed to complete so 
powerful a theme display. 

The present-day order of display seems to disregard 
all our old and treasured ideas, including much orna- 
mentation, much merchandise, many large, unruly 
cards, etc. 

In their place we have dignity, concentrated power 
of appeal, unified ensemble themes, including price, 
styles and color if necessary to complete a well-balanced 
successful merchandise display. Noted in this later 
group of displays (see illustration) is the placing of a 
few shoes in their best selling positions.to bring out 
points of interest concerning patterns, styles, heels, etc. 
This setting was also of one leather, and only three 
patterns and two colors of leather were used for 
contrast. 

The fixtures, also the wood screens, were matched 
in their combination of real woods, blending their 
natural colors in a scheme of harmony and simplicity. 

Summing up the collective thoughts expressive for 
the 1931 modern display, but few important items enter 
into a successful display. In my years of experience, 
neatness seems an outstanding quantity to everlastingly 
adhere to, strive for, and in all and through all attain. 

Be practical, for from this viewpoint we not only 
display merchandise in a coordinated, well-cemented 
ensemble of theme, but with a sales appeal needful for 
success. 

Therefore, as a builder of prestige, good will and 
sales promotion and volume, the window displays, if 
correctly placed, cannot wisely be treated lightly or 
neglected by one not properly informed and abreast of 
the times. Study, application and personal interest and 
adaptability are necessary. 
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“Why Charge for Displays?” 


(A Question that Dealers Frequently Ask the Manufacturer) 


March, 1931 


By JOHN S. GARCEAU 


Assistant Sales Promotion Manager, Kelvinator Corp., Detroit 


HE question, “Why charge anything for dis- 
plays?” was asked by a dealer after he had 
read the book on the subject of displays and 
their relative value as a_ business-getting 

medium distributed by the Kelvinator Corporation. 
This dealer’s contention was that, if the displays were 
as valuable as they were made to appear in the book, 
the company should treat their distribution as a part of 
its national advertising plans, pay dealers for window 
space, and send them display materials without charge. 
This view furnishes the basis for argument. There are 
two sides to it—the dealer’s side and the company’s side. 
Let us, then, try to consider the subject from an un- 
biased viewpoint, 

The merchant is justified in saying that his window 
space is sufficiently valuable to be bought by the manu- 
facturer, on the hypothesis that no form of advertising 
is more flexible or desirable from the angle of circula- 
tion cost. But that is where the merchant’s angle stops. 

The manufacturer or national advertiser has had to 


KELVINATORS 
“LT 7TH. 
Bi! R eu DAY, 


/ 


& (Qualify 


Top: Kelvinator display for March, celebrating the 
product's birthday. Bottom: This is the display used 
nationally during February. 


face the fact that displays broadcast throughout the 
country at no charge to the dealer soon come to be 
regarded lightly, are allowed to accumulate dust in a 
store-room, and sometimes find their way to the alley 
débris heap. There are few dealers who will admit this, 
and still fewer who would admit that it could possibly 
happen in their establishments. But a tour through the 
back alleys and basements of any merchandising center 
would, no doubt, reveal plenty of evidence to prove the 
claim that free advertising material often finds its way 
to the alley dump. It would be entirely safe to wager 
with practically any merchandiser of long standing that 
you could find unused displays in hide-aways around his 
place of business—displays that cost someone real 
money to produce. But, because they had not actually 
cost the dealer anything, or had not been ordered by 
him, had been cast into the discard to become obsolete 
and rot. 

This kind of neglect on the part of a merchant 
would not necessarily be a charge against his ability or 
integrity or reflect unfavorably upon him: It is simply 
evidence of the very human trait to appraise at little 
value the things obtained for nothing. 


This reasoning may be regarded as a rather round- 
about way to justify a manufacturer for refraining 
from sending displays out promiscuously without charg- 
ing for them. A different reason entirely, but of almost 
equal importance, and much easier explained, is the fact 
that the manufacturer sending displays to dealers at no 
charge has no real yardstick by which to measure the 
actual value to the dealer of the display material 
donated. The dealer who pays for display materials 
will very promptly report if the display fails to attract 
attention, and he will take the trouble to dish out liberal 
doses of constructive criticism, whether it is wanted or 
not. After all, the only way a manufacturer can check 
the value of his display material is to get the reaction 
to it by the public from his dealers. Otherwise, he will 
go on building displays in accordance with his own con- 
ceptions, his own likes and dislikes, disregarding the 
sensible viewpoint of what will attract the buying public. 

A third line of reasoning answers the dealer’s only 
basic argument. Of all localized advertising, including 
billboards, street-car cards, newspapers and radio, none 
has as definite a relation to the business as a whole, an1 
the dealer as a personage, as do his window displays. 

Window displays are just as much a part of a mer- 
chandiser’s business as any salesman on his payroll, anc, 
if fairly judged, will be given the same consideration. 
Yet no dealer would think of asking a manufacturer to 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Motion Pictures 
(Continued from page 47) 


lesman could comprehensively explain. But seeing 

believing and the tricks of photography are con- 
\ neing. 

A large New York department store has planned 
year’s program of motion pictures. It would be 
fair to reveal the entire plan, but the revelation of 
o points will not destroy the whole. In behalf of 
e trunk and luggage department, a motion picture, 
> scenes not specially made, but economically secured 
ym film libraries, will show views of the tropics, the 
< ow-covered peaks of the north, views of Europe and 

e Orient spliced between pictures of selected suit 
¢ ses, portmanteaus and steamer trunks being carried 

c. handled by living models, and all linked together 
vith the thought that, no matter where you travel, this 
store can equip you with the proper kind of luggage. 

Another picture shows two most attractive looking 
tots of from three to six, each smilingly attired in the 
sinartest of play-frocks, suits and coats. What mother 
on earth would not stop at a window to look at such a 
motion picture, and in her mind and pocket book 
decide that her youngster should be dressed in just 
such style? 

For interior store displays projectors are now made 
so compactly and so dependable in operation that they 
can be positioned on counters or on stock shelves high 
enough to be visible to thousands of shoppers. Three 
plans for projection are available: First, a picture 
running continuously from store opening to closing 
time; second, pictures which appear on the screen for 
from two to five minutes, then automatically stop for 
an intermission of two or three minutes and resume 
automatically thereafter, only to stop and start accord- 
ing to this schedule without attention or fear of film 
breakage; the third system is that of a projector 
designed for counter use. On the front of these pro- 
jectors is a neatly framed card inviting the public to 
press a button located immediately below the invita- 
tion and thus see an interesting motion picture demon- 
stration of whatever is being advertised. The cus- 
tomers or clerks push the button—the motion picture 
sells the goods. Modern, simple, effective and de- 
pendable ! 

All the machines referred to herein operate with 
narrow-width or 16-millimeter film, which is exempt 
from all fire laws in every city and state. Projectors 
using theatrical width, or 35-millimeter film, are pro- 
hilited except when operated in approved fire-proof 
booths by licensed operators, and even under such 
conditions many insurance companies demand a higher 
premium where such film is utilized. 

In nearly every instance projectors used in stores 
Or windows are arranged behind painted cut-outs or 
beiind merchandise set up so as to conceal the pro- 
je--or cabinet. The window machines, while measur- 
ing only thirteen by seventeen inches on the floor, are 
€q''ipped with sun hoods projecting outwardly another 
se\enteen inches. These hoods have a viewing space 
se.en by twenty-four inches toward the translucent 
sct°en, which is nine by eleven inches, or larger if 
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Learn how this 


Many Patented 
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helps you to 


do supe- 
rior work. 


Assure Results that 


others can’t equal 


Here’s just the outfit you need to make your work more 
attractive, more distinctive, and absolutely different 


from anything your competitors are doing. 


The Paasche Displayman’s Unit provides for the widesi 
range of results with a wealth of new and exclusive 
features. It saves time, conserves materials, and has 
proved its ability to produce unusual effects at greatly 


reduced costs. 


Ask to see what this Paasche unit can do—get the 


whole story about its easy, 


economical operation 


Write for bulletins and complete information—today ! 
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PROJECTOR 


Why pay more than $25 00 
for a projector? Why ° 
buy a projector that does not 
use standard lamps? 

Why be satisfied with a lens 
that covers less than a 7x7 
picture? Why have a projector 
that cannot throw every picture, 
facing right or facing left, for 
instance, in scrolls or dupli- 
cating panels? 


The Brischograph is the only pro- 
jector that uses these advantages, 
so send for our booklet showing 
77 users. 


The Brischograph Co. 


92 E. Lakeview Ave., Columbus, O. 


@® THE BRISCHOGRAPH 





Now in its fourth year. 
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DISPLAY SERVICE DIRECTORY 


A Guide for National Advertisers 


ATLANTA, GA.—Virgil W. Shepard, 21 Courtland St., S. E. Oldest 
and largest service in the south. Organized 1905. Ask Association of 
National Advertisers. 





AUGUSTA, GA.—M. F. Barton, 1424 Glover Street. House to house 
distributing and window displays. 





AUSTIN, TEXAS.—Livingston Display Service, 205% W. Sixth St. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—NALL & NALL. The oldest and largst dis- 
play service in the south. Three branches, covering Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Birmingham, New Orleans, Jackson. Twenty-one 
— service men. Ask any manufacturer about NALL & NALL 
windows. 








BOSTON, MASS.—New England Display Service, 186 Massachusetts 
Avenue. Covering New England States. We specialize only in 
national advertisers’ window displays. 





BOSTON AND NEW ENGLAND—Bas-Man Display Service, 280 
Friend Street. Windows of distinction for national advertisers. Most 
satisfactory references. 





BUFFALO, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, 32 E. Genesee St 
E. Preston Browder, Mgr. Covering Buffalo, Rochester and vicinity. 





BUFFALO, N. Y.—Theodore B. Benice, 47 Butler Ave. The largest 
and least expensive guaranteed display and distributing service in 
Western New York. 





_ BUFFALO, ROCHESTER AND WESTERN NEW YORK.—Window 
installations for local and national advertisers. Ankerman Display 
Service, 212-214 E. Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





CALIFORNIA.—Larger cities covered daily; country towns every 
14 days. Sun Advertising Co., 1014 Seventh St., Oakland; Sun Ad- 
vertising Co., 1534 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Hal Cady Display Service, 310 E. 11th 
St. Tel. 6-0233. Quality trims—not how quick, but how. 








CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 553 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display _ service 
organization for Chicago and suburhs, exclusively for national adver- 
tisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Neighborhood Stores Display Service, Inc., 509 
South Franklin Street, Harve Ferrill, General Manager. With ideas 
and the organization to help you sell more merchandise. Covering 
Metropolitan Chicago and a fifty-mile radius. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO—Cincinnati Display Service, 602 Southern 
Ohio Rank Bldg. Walter G. Vosler. A dependahle service covering 
ecouthern Ohio and northern Kentucky. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Wisconsin Display Service. It’s the service 
of good will and experience that succeeds. Established 1921. L. T. 
LeCoss, general manager. 





NEW JERSEY WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
MONTCLAIR NEW JERSEY 





NEW YORK, N. Y.—Excelsior Window Trimming Corporation, 
5 Union Square, covers metropolitan New York as far south as Tren- 
ton—the world’s richest market. We install “‘merchundised” displays 
that create sales instead of ordinary insta!lations. References from 
any national advertiser we have ever worked for. Write for booklet, 
“Merchandised Window Displays.” 





NEBRASKA.—Davison Display Service, Inc. Lincoln office, 423 
S. Eleventh St., Paul C. Davison, Mgr.. Omaha office, 338 LeFlang 
Bldg., R. J. Obink, Mgr. ‘Photo Checking System.” 





NEWARK, NEW JERSEY-—Realart Window Display, 893 Broad St. 
S. Harold Ragonesi, Mgr. Window installation concerns may come 
and go, but we stay here forever. We cover a radius of fifty miles. 
= have satisfied others, why not you? You can trv our service 
ut once. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA.—NALL & NALL, 823 Perdido St. The oldest 
and largst display service in the south. Three branch offices, covering: 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Birmingham, New Orleans, Jackson. 
Twenty-one reliable service men. Ask any manufacturer about Nall 
& Nall windows. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA.—I. L. Lyons & CO., Ltd., Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, Lake 
Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 











CINCINNATI 


AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 
CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 
519 Main Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
DAYTON DISPLAY SERVICE 
402 Industries Bldg. Dayton, Ohio 














COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 
Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 


HARTFORD, . CONN.—Advo-System, 38 Albany Ave. Complete 
window display and house-to-house distribution services, covering the 
entire state. Try the Advo Service. Once—always. 








INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—National Displays, Inc., 29 Kentucky Ave. 
WE FURNISH PHOTOGRAPH OF EACH INSTALLATION. 





LEXINGTON, KY.—Cropper Displey Service. Oldest and Best. 





LOUISVILLE, KY.—Louisville Display Service, 1002 S. Sixth St. 





LOUISVILLE, KY.—Myers Display Service, 427 E. Broadway. 
Melvin H. Myers, Mgr. Hundreds of choice window locations at your 
service. “ASK ANY ADVERTISER.” 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Advance Display. Service. Office 170 Belair 
Place. Warehouse 184 11th St. J. Harry Bayley. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—STEFAN DISPLAY SERVICE, 1920 Vliet 
Street. Not only RELIABLE and MODERN, but EFFICIENT, 
RESPONSIBLE and ORGANIZED, backed by 11 years’ experience 
of our executive. 








NEW ORLEANS 


This Big and Prosperous Southern Market 
Including Alexandria, Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Lake Charles, 
Lafayette, Monroe and Shreveport. 
Window Display and Service Department 


. R. Wilson, Manzg:r 


I. L. LYONS & COMPANY, Ltd 














NORTH & SOUTH CAROLINA.—Southern Window Display Ser- 
vice & Sales, Inc., Room 404, First National Bank Bldg., Charlotte. 
N. C. Branches at Raleigh, Greensboro, Asheville, N. C., and Green- 
ville, S. C. 





OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Oklahoma Wind-O Display, Ince.,. 
1643 W. Main St. Tulsa and Oklahoma City. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, 925 Cherry St. 
A unique display service for national advertisers Covering Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. Write for a list of satisfied 
clients. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main St 
Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning southern New England 
territory. 

QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 


RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main St. 














ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, Offices 32 E. 
Genesee St., Buffalo, . E. Preston Browder, Manager. Covering 
Rochester, Buffalo and vicinity. 





SIOUX CITY, IOWA—Kenneth C. Finke Window Display Service, 
507 Nebraska St. A reliable service covering a productive market 
Quotations upon request. 





ST. LOUIS, MO.—Thornhill’s Display Service, 2108 Olive St. & 
complete and reliable window display service for the national adver- 
tiser. We satisfy our many clients. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Commercial Windotrim Co. R. B. Bayley, 
Manager, 16 E. Fifty-fifth St. Installations guaranteed. Covering 
Tacoma, Seattle and all towns to the Canadian border. 


SEATTLE AI7D WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O-Display Ser- 
vice. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable and established display service. 


WATERLOO, IOWA—Henson Display Service, 329 Mulberry St. A 
complete window display service in this vicinity. 
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I. A. D. M. 
Photo Contest Rules 


Only Entries of Members in Good Standing 
Will Be Eligible for Prizes 


By JAMES W. FOLEY 


Secretary, International Assn. of Displaymen 


OLLOWING are the rules and regulations govern- 
ing the annual photo display contest of the I. A. 
D. M., together with a complete classification of 
the various divisions of disp!ay and card work to 
be included in the 1931 competition. 

Only entries, the work of members in good standing, will 

be accepted for judging; which, in effect, means that I. A 
1). M. members sixth months in arrears at the time of contest 
judging, will not be eligible for prizes. 
It is to be hoped that I. A. D. M. members will take full 
advantage of the opportunities afforded through this, the 
vreatest annual display contest in the world. Not only do 
the winners benefit in the winning of beautiful medal and 
cup awards, together with the championship points accumu- 
lation, but they further benefit through the nationa! publicity 
granted the winning displays. 

Hundreds of the 1930 I. A. D. M. photo contest winners 
and entries were published in leading trade and class publi- 
cations of the United States and Canada, and in addition 
served as educational material issued to I. A. D. M. affiliated 
clubs throughout the country. 

Entries may be submitted at once and will be received 
and entered according to the conditions of co1test up to the 
date of June 12, 1931. Entries are to be directed to the I. A. 
D. M. Contest Clerk, care of the Boston Display Men’s Club, 
107 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. All contest material 
reaching that office on or before the date indicated will be 
included in the judging. 


Rules for I. A. D. M. Display Contest 


1. All members in good standing are eligible to enter photo- 
graphs, sketches, drawings, show cards, etc. 

2. All competing matter must be work that has been executed 
between the 33rd and 34th Annual Conventions of this 
association. 

3. All awards to be made by comparison. 

4. Show cards and price tickets must be work that has been 
used in window or interior displays (except air brush 
designs) and must positively be the work of the entry. 

. A photograph shall be entered only in one class except 
that a duplicate may be one of the collection in the 
Sweepstake Class. 

6. All photographs entered shall be in black and white only. 

7. All entries shall be distinctly marked with the number and 
class they are to be entered. 

8. All signs or marks of identification on matter entered 
shall. be erased or covered over. Entries will be disquali- 
fied if this rule is not observed. Fictitious names or 
nom de plumes will be eliminated. 

9. Photographs entered shall be no smaller than 5x7 or 
larger than 10x12; the larger size is preferred. 

. The name and address of the contestants must accompany 
the package for identification by the Contest Clerk, who 
will number and keep a record of all matter entered 

. Less than three entries shall not constitute a class and 
said class will not be judged. 

. All matter submitted must be sent prepaid. 

‘5. All matter entered in this contest shall become the prop- 
erty of the I. A. D. M. to be used for educational purposes 
by the members. 

. All photographs must be pasted lightly on four corners 


on 


+~ 
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of the mounting so that they may readily be removed to 
remount in the Association’s portfolios for preservation. 

15. In case of a tie in either of the Championship or Grand 
Prize classes, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 

16. The title of Champion shall be conferred upon any mem- 
ber winning 300 points or more, in at least two or more 
Annual Contests of the Association. A suitably inscribed 
Gold Medal shall be awarded to all such members. 

17. The judges shall reserve the right to reconsider every 
verdict should it be necessary and the occasion warrant 
the action. 

The Judges 
A Committee of twelve judges shall be appointed by the 

President to judge the classes, as follows: Three to judge 

Classes Nos. 1 to 17, inclusive. Three to judge Classes Nos. 

18 to 34, inclusive. Three to judge Classes Nos. 35 to 51, 

inclusive. Three to judge Classes Nos. 53 to 55, inclusive. 

The full committee shall judge Class No. 52. 


The Classes and Prizes. 

1. For photograph of the best window display of women’s 
and misses’ evening apparel. 

2. For photograph of the best window display of women’s, 
misses’ suits and coats. 

3. For photograph of the best window display of women’s 
and misses’ dresses. 

4. For photograph of the best window display of women’s 
and misses’ sports apparel. 

5. For photograph of the best window display of girls’ ap- 
parel, ages 6 to 14, inclusive (excepting that wh’‘ch is 
covered by Classes Nos. 19 and 20). 

6. For photograph of best window display of silk piece 


goods. 
7. For photograph of best window display of wool or wash 
goods. 


8. For photograph of best window display of millinery. 
9. For photograph of best window display of furs. 

10. For photograph of best window display of table and deco- 
rative linens. 

11. For photograph of best window display of infants’ and 
little tots’ wear. 

12. For photograph of best window display of lingerie or 
muslin underwear. 

13. For photograph of best window display of corsets. 

14. For photograph of best window display of handkerchiefs 

15. For photograph of best window display of ribbons. 

16. For photograph of best window display of women’s neck- 
wear or scarfs. 

17. For photograph of best window display of notions. 

18. For photograph of best window display of toys. 

19. For photograph of best window display of women’s or 
children’s hosiery. 

20. For photograph of best window display of women’s or 
children’s knit underwear. 

21. For photograph of best window display of men’s clothing 

22. For photograph of best window display of boys’ clothing. 

23. For photograph of best window display of men’s hats and 
caps. 

24. For photograph of best window display of men’s shirts. 

25. For photograph of best window display of men’s furnish- 
ings (excepting that which is covered by Classes 23, 24 
and 31). 

26. For photograph of best drape. This must be photographed 
separately from the window displays and not confused 
with Classes 6 and 7. 

27. For photograph of best window display of books, sta- 
tionery, or sheet music. 

28. For photograph of best window display of jewelry, clocks, 
cut glass, or china. 

29. For photograph of best window display of pictures, lamps 
or art objects. 

30, For photograph of best window display of men’s, women’s 
or children’s bathing suits. 

31. For photograph of best window display of men’s under- 
wear and pajamas. 

32. For photograph of best window display of gas or electrical 
service or appliances. 

(Continued on page 61) 
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DaNA DANIELS 


> WAS born in Marysville, Ohio, January 7, 

1896. Asa boy the first work that I thought 

I would like was display work, and I made up 

my mind to get into it at the first opportunity. 
When I finished the eighth grade of school my first 
work was in a factory—ten hours a day with very little 
pay. I rebelled against the deadening monotony of shop 
work, knew that I would have no future in it. All of 
the time my thoughts were of display and of how I 
could enter this interesting field. 

Talking with several of my friends, I sought their 
advice’ And I made a start by taking a correspondence 
course in show card lettering. I studied each night 
after my day’s work in the factory. I trimmed—or 




















wo displays by Dana Daniels, display manager for 
Uhler-Philltps Co., Marion, O. Top: Colorful gifts 
in unique arrangement against background of silver. 
Bottom: Displays of Elmo toilet requisites. 
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Who hey Are 


and 
‘What Whey Say 


No. 71—DANA DANIELS 
Display Manager, Uhler-Phillips Co., Marion, O. 





attempted to trim—windows for some of the stores in 
my home town and made some show cards for them. 
Store managers liked my work and offered me mucli 
encouragement. I soon had built up a good clientele 
and a fair reputation as a window man. The World 
War came and I enlisted, going overseas with the Rain- 
bow Division. About ten months after my discharge 
the government offered me vocational training. 

I attended the Ohio Mechanics’ Institute at Cincin- 
nati, taking an art and show card writing course. ‘This, 
I believe, was just what I needed to give me another 
boost toward my chosen work. Upon completing this 
course I was sent to the Uhler-Phillips Co., Marion, 
O., to get further instruction in practical display and 
cardwriting. After eighteen months as assistant display 
manager in this store, my government training was com- 
pleted, and I was offered a position with the Warner- 
Edwards Co., also of Marion: I was with this firm a 
short time when the position of display manager for 
Neuhausel Bros. Co., at Toledo, O., presented itself. 
I took this position and held it for four and a half years. 
It was my first real test. I worked hard, kept plugging 
along, and continued to study every subject having any 
relation to display. When Neuhausel Bros. retired from 
business I secured a position as assistant display man- 
ager at Tiedkie’s, just across the street, where I received 
more valuable experience. I remained with this firm 
about two years and then went to to Boston Dry Goods 
Co., in Springfield, O. In September, 1929, I was 
called back to the Uhler-Phillips Co. at Marion to take 
charge of all display work: So here I am,-and still 
learning every day. 

The display manager who expects to keep abreast of 
the times must be always alert. There’s a wealth of 
ideas all around us. And all we have to do is look for 
them and adapt them to our purpose. Windows are 
probably the best medium for bringing a customer into 
direct contact with the store. Displays are like a sales- 
man's sample case—they bring the merchandise before 
the prospective customer’s eyes. Windows that stress 
the right style, quality and price are certain to produc? 
results. 

Dirty windows, pins on the floor, ravelings and other 
evidences of carelessness are a few of the little things 
that will completely spoil an otherwise good window. 

In trimming the windows at Uhler-Phillips Co. we 
do not cater to any one particular style. In some of 
the windows we use price tickets on the merchandise, 
while in others we let the merchandise tell a quality 
story with the aid of an appropriate card. 
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“Why Charge for Displays?” 
(Continued from page 50) 

vay the salary of his salesman. So why ask for free 

window displays ? 

One more reason that should eliminate the possi- 
yility of any such request is the fact that a good window 
lisplay, consistently used, will do as much, if not more, 
han a salesman in building prestige and securing recog- 
‘ition for the user as a progressive merchandiser. 

The Kelvinator Sales Corporation has plumbed 
-very angle of the window display subject, and has set 
ip a policy based on its experience. It has established 
he policy of absorbing the greater share of the cost of 
lisplays. And, to offset to an even greater extent the 
‘ost of displays to its dealers, is trying to build all of 
its displays in such a way that none will have such a 
lirect feature on seasonal appeal as to become obsolete 
within a short time. Displays are being built so that 
various elements are interchangeable. 

Thus a dealer with six or seven used displays on 
hand may use them to build new and appealing window 
trims. Another feature of the Kelvinator window dis- 
plays, as now made up, is that dealers, after using the 
component parts in their window displays, may break 
them up and use them again on their sales floors, and 
use the cards on their walls. 

The Kelvinator Corporation provides an all-year 
window display service, prepared by experts. The 
material used is prepared by first-rate artists, and every 
merchandising and selling angle is given due considera- 
tion. Every month’s window is keyed to the season, 
the national advertising program, or to some outstand- 
ing national event or anniversary which makes it appro- 
priate and appealing. The displays are built in large 
quantities, which brings down their cost to a minimum. 
They are offered to the distributor-dealer organization 
at a very reasonable price for a_ whole year’s series or 
for any single month's display. The response of the 
dealers has been splendid. They are. good merchants 
and appreciate the value of a ready-made, well-thought- 
out window display that is made available to them at a 
mere fraction of the cost they would have to pay to 
make up from scratch a display of their own. 

It is true that many large distributors prefer, on 
occasions, to make up their own displays, but, in general, 
all Kelvinator displays are the same, month by month. 

Pictured is the Kelvinator display for March. It 
is typical of the service being offered to dealers and is 
indicative of what can be accomplished when a manu- 
iacturer deliberately sets out to give his retailers a dis- 
| ay service that is worth every cent paid for it. These 
(splays come to Kelvinator dealers complete, with in- 
structions as to their installation, accompanied by a 
p .otograph, thus eliminating any doubt or worry as to 
how to build them. 





CHROMIUM WORDS AND LETTERS 
Self-standing chromium words and letters in all styles of 
Uses are now being featured by the Adler-Jones Co., Chi- 
‘ o, manufacturers of display fixtures. These are made of 
ble face heavy flat chromium strips from four to eight 
1es high and from three-quarters to one and three- -quarter 
es relief, suitable for floor, counter or panel use. The 
‘Ts can be used in the window or for name plates. 
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ESTERBROOK PEN CO., 80 COOPER ST., CAMDEN, N. J. 
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Nat-Mat Showcard Board 


Frequent additions of new seasonal colors. 
A big range to select from; samples are 
free. 


Local Dealers in all principal cities of the 


States and Canada featuring quick de- 
liveries and consistent prices. 


National Card, Mat & Board Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


4318-36 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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March Profits from 
UNIVERSAL (Electric) TURNTABLES 


Odd lots and left-overs will be sold if UNIVERSALS 
are used. 25% more window interest. It is as important 
to “clean out” as to start a sale. Electric cost less than 
3c per day. Write today for special offer and térms. 


ELECTRIC WINDOW SALESMAN CO. ,“4,29%5h2. 
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DOING THE JOB WITH 


PEN ANL-t 


By FRANK DODSON 


Display Manager, Woolf Bros., Wichita, Kansas 


VERY now and then the card writer wishes 
to depart from his standard cards and pre- 
sent something in the way of a novelty in 
the show windows. A card writer who con- 

tinues to turn out the same type of card day after day, 
aveek after week, and year after year, w-ll soon .find 
himself behind the times, even though his cards are 
without a flaw. Variety is the spice of life and a 
change in the type of cards from time to time will 
add new life and attraction qualities to any display. 
While color is being made use of quite universally 
its very absence will be sufficient to make a card out- 
standing. The cards reproduced on this page are done 
in black and white and entirely with pen and ink, 
using a speedball and a long pointed steel pen. They 
have not been touched with a brush. I am using these 
cards in my spring windows and they are c.using 


considerable comment. This type of card gives tlie 
pen and ink artist something different to work on. 
These cards are the first that I have ever made with- 
out the use of a brush. 

In the creation of a modern show card there is 
really no necessity for a freakish strained effect. Some 
people think that an absurd fantastic design is the 
keynote to present day design. This is not the case. 
A certain novelty of technique may be introduced, but 
I believe that extremities should be avoided. There 
is evidence that while a great deal of lettering now 
offered as being modern, undoubtedly has merit, a 
great deal of it is wrong. A distinctive letter in the 
modern manner, if used in sympathy with its sur- 
roundings is of great value in attracting attention, but 
it should not be carried to the extent of being dis- 
pleasing. 


: EIlTH AVENUE: 


Pe ¥ 


Lettering and sketches of the above cards by Frank Dodson were done entirely with pen and ink. 
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“Circulation” 
(Continued from page 43) 


3 Dealers advised they had destroyed the display. 
13 Stores were closed and out of business. 
14 Dealers had complete displays which we installed. 
The report for Gary, where 25 dealers were solicited, was 
as follows: 
15 Dealers claimed they never received the display. 
1 Dealer had a department store and did not use 
manufacturers’ displays. 
3 Dealers were out of business. 
4 Dealers had complete displays which we installed. 
2 Dealers advised they had destroyed the display. 


We do not know what was paid for these displays, but we 
d know that they got a total showing of 83 displays out of 
4:% mailed to Chicago, and a total of 4 out of 25 mailed to 
Gary. If each display, including packing and shipping 
charges, cost $1.50, then the displays that actually got in the 
windows cost the advertiser more than $8.00 each. The same 
kiad of a check was made in Cincinnati and Louisville with 
practically identical results, as far as the percentage of dis- 
plays used was concerned. 

Now, the 83 displays that were wholly or practically used 
in Chicago and Gary would have cost not more than $4.00 
each, including all material, packing and shipping and pro- 
fessional installation, and would probably have been in better 
locations. Some advertisers who make a practice of mailing 
out displays claim to get 40 to 50 per cent used, but in our 
opinion they are just “kidding” themselves. There is one 
exception, the Pepsodent Company on mailing out Amos ’n’ 
Andy displays were able to get a very high percentage used. 
but very few people have a similar situation; and even then 
they couldn’t get them used in New York City, but had to 
use professional installation service for installing 1,000 dis- 
plays in this market. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons figure that they would have to get 
more than 50 per cent of their displays used if they mailed 
them out, or else each display would cost them more money 
than it does today professionally installed. Very few large 
users of window display today are sending any number of 
displays direct to dealers. The four leading cigarette manu- 
facturers, the largest users of window display in the country, 
have every display they put out either installed by their own 
men or by installation services. The amount of money that 
window display is costing these companies will run well over 
a million dollars each per year. This is probably a very low 
estimate, as we believe one of these firms will spend nearly 
two million this year. Next to the tobacco companies come 
Coca-Cola, Gillette-Auto Strop, E. R. Squibb & Sons, Bris- 
tol-Myers, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, Lever Brothers, Lehn & 
Fink, Inc., and other leaders in the drug field. The grocery 
field has Kelloggs, Bordens, Swift & Co., Armour & Co., etc. 

You will note that almost without exception those products 
which are leaders in their various lines are the largest users 
of window display. How much this fact has to do with mak- 
ing them leaders no one can say. As to distribution of win- 
dow displays by crews, there is quite a lot of this done today. 
Its disadvantages are, first: That it costs a lot of money, 
more than professional installations would cost. And, sec- 
ond, it is impractical to maintain a sufficiently large crew to 
install a big quota in a city within a short length of time. 
To illustrate this last point, by professional installation a 
cigirette company is able to put 2,000 displays in New York 
City in ten days. To do this their own crews -wou'd necessi- 
tat’ forty men, and they would have nothiag for them to do 
the rest of the month, therefore installation by crews spreads 
out over a longer period of time. 

\nother disadvantage of crew installation is the fact that 
there is usually not much check-up on the men, and the 
qu: ity of the work is often not too good. An illustration of 
Who: happens is shown in the experience of one company 
Whose name we are not permitted to use. One of their men 
em: 'oyed in trimming windows was supposed to trim forty 
Wi) ‘ows per week, and he sent in reports showing where he 
had placed these displays. A representative of his company 
(Continued on page 59) 
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Back Up Your Work 
with the right kind of 
EASELS 


n\ 
0 


L— 
Style No. 245 


SECURITY LOCK 
CARDBOARD EASELS 


For all cards of ordinary proportions, where the height is 
greater than the width, single wing easels give perfect 
support. The height of the easel should be fully 34 the 
height of the card. 
































Single Wing 
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Quantity 50 250 500 1000 
"2 ORR Re ee $s $ .85 $ 1.30 $ 2.25 
ra: acad 4s cece 50 85 2.10 2.40 4.15 
Bee a feedon sa tales -65 1.10 2.75 4.25 7.35 
i ea Se eS 95 1.70 4.25 6.50 11.25 
BE on 5 gtr Panes e en 1.55 2.65 6.50 10.15 17.65 


The End of All “Color Worries” 
Lies in Your First Bottle of 


‘*PERFECT STROKE” 
SHOW CARD COLOR 


Daily’s “Perfect Stroke’ Show 
Card Colors are brilliant, dur- 
able. All light colors cover 
with one stroke on black. Hold 
the brush in perfect shape. 
Feed evenly with just the right 
pull. Guaranteed for perfect 
show card work. 


Ready for use in the following 
colors: Black, White, Light 
Blue, Dark~ Blue, Light Green, 
Dark Green, Light Yellow, 
Yellow, Light Red, Dark Red, 
Brown, Lavender, Orange, Ma- 
genta, Mauve, Red Orange, 
Gray. 





Each ~* Dozen 
2-oz... Patent: Cap, Bottles -:........:«..- Op Se Ree $ .20 é 
Half-Pint Patent Cap Bottles......... ....... a 5.70 
1.75 





Pint. Patent Gao Rottless <2: icc sccsgccrccesees 


Quart Patent Cap Bottles......... ... ......-- 19.20 
Cl Gie SR FOES so eas Siena ee Seti ses 5.00 
Cle Wee COCO, 2 OB cw. 25 ioe Reeves canes 35 4.00 


F. O. B. Dayton 
Order from this advertisement or from Daily’s 


Catalog of ‘Perfect Stroke” Brushes and Supplies. 
If you haven’t a 1931 Catalog, send for one. 


Ohe House of Partect Stroke” Brushes and Supplies 


126TOISO E.THIRDST. DAYTON, OHIO. 
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Pleasing Everybody 


Veteran Cardwriters Know It Can’t Be Done, But-- 


By HARRY G. WALKER 
Display and Advertising Mgr., Schienberg-Quicksilver Co., Wichita Falls, Texas 


UCH has been said during the last few years 
about what the card writer should do and 
what he should not do. The novice soon 
learns that it is impossible to follow all of 

“the advice that is given to him, and the veteran knows 

that a card writer cannot possibly please everybody all 

the time, no matter how hard he may try. There is a 

lot of truth in the old adage that some people like cab- 

bage while others cannot bear to be around a place where 
it is being cooked. The tastes of individuals cannot be 
reformed or changed easily. A card that will attract 
the attention of one person will go unnoticed by the 

next. But there is one prime and positive purpose of a 

show card, no matter how crude or how elaborate the 








card may be, and that is to present a concise, easy-to- 
read, easy-to-understand message regarding the mer- 
chandise with which it is used. 

Following the illustration offered last month of 
simple pen-lettered cards, we now present a set of pen- 
lettered cards on white board introducing the simplest 
form of illustration, namely, illustration cut from adver- 
tising proof books and pasted on the cards. This 
m<thod of illustration enables the card writer to keep 
in direct touch with the store’s daily advertising by 
using the same cut on the card as is used in the other 
advertising. 

This simple method of creating atmosphere is some- 

(Continued on page 63) 


Cards by Harry G. Walker. Top: Set No. 1-—Pen-lettered cards on white board, employing the simplest 
form of illustration. Bottom: Set No, 2—Cards made entirely with lettering pens. 
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“Circulation” 
(Continued from page 57) 

ha»pened to stop at this salesman’s residence, and found 

al--ost $2,000 worth of display material in his woodshed. 

Uson investigating he found that hundreds, almost thousagds 

of the displays which he claimed to have put in during the 

la. year had not been installed at all. 

fhe principal advantage of crew installation is claimed t9 
be that the advertiser controls through his own representa- 
tives, his contact with customers. On the other hand, pro- 
fe.-ional installation today is cheap, reliable, and absolutely 
w: hout waste. Recently our company installed 20,000 dis- 
pl: vs for one advertiser in a period of two week’s time. These 
displays were placed in every state in the Union, and re- 
qu:red the services of several hundred men. Every display 
w:s checked by the company’s salesmen, and a report made 
to the home office. Every salesman checking displays car- 
ric a photograph of the way the display should look when 
complete, and a description of all the materials used. 

Out of the 20,000 displays we received a total of 192 
complaints. Fifty-two of these were because the display had 
been removed by the dealer before having a week’s showing: 
and forty odd more because the retailer had placed othe- 
merchandise in the window; while another fifty represented 
locations which the salesmen considered as poor. The re- 
maining forty or fifty displays we-e rejected because of poor 
workmanship. Please note that the total of complaints was 
less than 1 per cent, and the total of complaints on items 
for which the professional installers were persona!ly respon- 
sible, namely poor locations and poor workmanship, was less 
than one-half of 1 per cent. 

We believe that this is a record of efficiency that can be 
equaled in very few industries, particularly where those 
industries are dependent upon the services of hundreds of 
men in the thirty and forty dollar a week class. 

It is entirely possible today for any advertiser in any line 
to arrange for the installation of his window displays in a 
single city or in a number of cities throughout the United 
States and Canada. Window Advertising, Inc., the only 
national organization operating in the field, has 100 repre- 
sentatives located in various cities who in turn employ 
almost a thousand trimmers. From the offices of these repre- 
sentatives we are covering more than 3,000 cities and towns. 
Most of the larger cities, that is 50,000 and over, daily; and 
probably 80 per cent of the entire territory is covered weekly; 
while there are a few towns that we only cover once or 
twice a month. 

There are various plans for securing space available to 
the advertiser, and the securing of such space is called 
“booking windows.” Our representatives will accept a quota 
for any city and secure all the space themselves. Or, if the 
advertiser prefers, he can have his salesmen book all the 
windows and turn the name over to our representatives for 
installation. He can have his entire quota for a city put in 
as quickly as possible, or specify that so many be installed 
each month or each week. He can give us a I'st of his bet‘er 
customers, and we will make bookings only from this list. 

The larger advertisers, as a rule, leave the securing of 
this space to the local installer. With the exception of New 
York City, and with the further exception of the tobacco 
industry, no free goods are required for securing of window 
display space anywhere in the United States, and no other 
pay of any nature is given to the retailer. He is glad to have 
a trained window dresser come in and relieve him of a job 
that he cannot do as well himself. 

In New York City it is practically impossible to get any 
large number of displays without giving free goods. There 
are many reasons back of this, but we will not take time to 
go into them now. 

! is my firm belief that if advertisers generally realized 
the .pportunity they are overlooking in not making better 
use «f window display, within ninety days we would have so 
man: orders for installation that we would not have windows 
tnouxh to put them in. Bear in mind that windows in which 
'o pit displays are not like pages in a magazine. You can 
add snother page but you can’t add another window. I believe 
(Continued on page 72) 
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Dignified 
Display 
f... all, Buff, Ivory and 
Cream shades afford dis- 
play artists the most appro- 
priate backgrounds for show 


cards featuring fine merchan- 
dise. 


Interested cooperation by lead- 
ing artists is responsible for 
the unusual appeal of these 
numbers in our new sample 


book. 


BUFF ana IVORY 


CRESCENT BRAND BOARDS 
Send for 1931 samples 
Chicago Cardboard Company 
666 Washington Blvd. Chicago, U.S. A. 
CARDBOARDS OF CHARACTER 








REALLY 
NEW 
EFFECTS 
For the 
DISPLAY 
WINDOW 


(Also 


Interiors) 


CREPE 
PAPER 
PLEATINGS 


FRINGES 
VALANCES 











A bewildering assortment of novel color 
combinations and designs. Made especially 
for window trim. Allows for unusual effects, 
encourages originality. Economical, too. 


If You Haven’t Seen Them Yet 
You’re Missing Something! 


We gladly send samples to displaymen. 
Write for yours today. 


Paper Novelty Corporation 


(Window Display Division) 


720-28 South 11th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



















Wednesday—ist. 

Showers of work in preparation for all final Easter style 
presentations. Girls’ confirmation dresses, boys’ dark blue 
suits, with timely accessories. The newest and brightest in 
ready-to-wear should be on display because this season pze- 
sents a flood of gay colors. 

Thursday—2nd. 

Another day nearer Easter Sunday. Present everything 
presentable in Easter displays—watch colors because the 
more that are worn this season the harder to properly blend 
and contrast them. Wall cases and ledges should bear the 
imprint of the approaching fashion parade. 

Friday—3rd. 

“A Good Friday” for newest style showings. Hammer 
away continually on important style features. Feminine ex- 
tremes are in vogue now. Pretty old fashion petticoats are 
being shown in colors to match the ensemble. 


- Saturday—4th. 

Early sunrise means a bright and early awakening to the 
fact that tomorrow is Easter Day. Every window should be 
spick and span and in tune with the holiday fashion parade. 
Make these over-Sunday windows the best you have eve: 
created—it’ll mean a good start for the season. 

, Monday—6th. 

The day after Easter Sunday means that you're actually 
in the spring season. Summer displays should be made now 
suggesting all that is new. White dresses, don’t forget, are 
popular when worn with bright trimmings and accessories. 

Tuesday—7th. 

Make every window spell style—it means so much this 
season—‘t means renewed business activity. Women today 
are dressing in the latest—show them the newest in your 
windows. Go to the receiving room in your store every da/ 
and watch for new items. 

Wednesday—S8th. 

Again I repeat—showers of work for the displayman. 
Plans for flowery May should be well under way. May sales 
present timely fashion showings at popular prices. 

Thursday—9th. 

Too much stress cannot be given regarding fashion dis- 
plays for this season. Talk fashion, breathe fashion and 
display it. Don’t forget to popularize the sca-f in window 
trims—it’s essential to the ensemble costume. 

Friday—10th. 

Much color should be apparent in windows. Algerian 
colors are popular in costumes, accessories and whatnot. Tie- 
up with the International Overseas Exhibition in Paris. 
3right colors in jewelry should be shown this season in your 
windows. 

Saturday—11th. 

The second Sunday display of the month. Preparations 
for new displays are in order. Have magazine style authori- 
ties before you in planning you~ window trims. Give the sign 
cards a touch of bright color. 

Monday—13th. 

Hosiery styles for spring and summer should be within 
your knowledge. Go to the hosiery department and acquaint 
yourself with the stock and shades to be worn. 

Tuesday—14th. 

Possibly a pleasant day—feature chiffons, flowered ma- 
terials, prints in your piece goods depariment. Val laces are 
good this season—use a piece over your trims of Iightwe'ght 
materials. 
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April Display Calendar 


A Practical Guide for the Department Store Displayman 


By ARTHUR HOWARD WILLIAMS 
Display Manager, McAlpin’s, Cincinnati, O. 


and housewares—too important to overlook. Displays should 
be made—show the brightest in colo-—1931 is a color year! 


display. 
It’s certainly time to show them. 


cessories, soaps for the complexion, rouge, powder and every- 
thing to lure the dollar to the toilet goods department cash 
drawer. 
simply worded cards in the toilet goods section—they all 
mean sales and sales mean your position is more secure. 


see what may be used in your trim today. 
little jobs necessary for a complete wind-up of the week. 


department. 
fashion. 


DISPLAY WORLD and paste them in this book. 
be surprised to know how much advantage this is to you. 


you balance your window properly 
important point of display. Trim your windows today with 
advance summer things—stylish creations for days to come. 


other day. 
given play today. 
chandise, look for it today. 
her signs down to the department before he has time to ask 
for them. ‘ 


service. 
ber your windows reflect your store. 


are fashion days. 
to-the-minute fashion displays. 


Progress in display activity. 
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Wednesday—15th. 
Nothing has been mentioned about furniture, draperies 


Thursday—16th. 
April is stormy you know. How about umbrellas on 
Raincoats and accessories, waterproof materials. 


Friday—17th. 


The skin you love to touch! Toilet ac- 


A new moon! 
Case displays are important in this connection. Neat 


Saturday—18th. 
New ideas should be recorded daily—go over these and 
Do all of the 


Monday—20th. 
Fair sailing ahead for the alert displayman. Check your 
Arrange for a talk to assistants on style and 





Tuesday—21st. 
Get a scrap book started. Cut out pictures fron your 
You would 


Wednesday—22nd. 
Color! Color! Color!—don’t forget its importance. Can 
If not, study up on this 


Thursday—23rd. 


Thursday is a good day to get after those signs. Make 


special effort to please your department managers. 


Friday—24th. 
May sales are nearing—don’t put off too much until an- 
Disp'ays go on, you know. Men’s wear may be 
Departments are receiving more new mer- 
Surprise your buyer—get his or 


Saturday—25th. 
The display department is a service department—give 
Decorate for those over-Sunday displays. Remem- 


Monday—27th. 
Nearing the end of the month. Month End Sale Thursday. 


Don’t let them catch you without cards printed for this event. 
Is your sign writer giving special attention to neatness? 


Tuesday—28th. 
May is almost at hand—lend a hand. Approaching days 
Get busy, make your store a store of up- 


Wednesday—29th. 
Check the expense shee:—try to get more to spend on 


essential display pieces. Don’t spent recklessly—do a sensible 
job. If you are a real display manager you will show «hat 
by the economic way you spend your firm’s money. Get busy 
on those ledges—spring and summer flowers are good. et 
pieces are in display vogue this season—use more flowers. 


Thursday—30th. : 
Thirty days has April—should have been thirty days 0 
Make next month be‘ter! 
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1.A.D.M. Photo Contest Rules 


(Continued from page 53) 

For photograph of best window display of house furnish- 

ings, woodenware, or hardware. 

34. For photograph of best window display of musical instru- 
ments or accessories. 

5 For photograph of best window display of radio instru- 

ments and accessories. 

For photograph of best window display of carpets and 

rugs. 

7 For photograph of best window display of draperies, cur- 

tains and wall paper. 

For photograph of best window display of furniture. 

( For photograph of best window display of drugs, drug- 
gists’ sundries, toilet articles, patent medicines, cigars, etc. 

40 For photograph of best window display of groceries, pro- 
visions, confectionery, etc. 


ww 
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41. For photograph of best window display of luggage and 
leather goods. 
42 For photograph of best window display of any merchan- 


dise using display material supplied by the manufacturer. 
This must include material other than small display cards. 
Photographs entered in this class cannot be entered in 
any other. 

43. For photograph of best window display of civic, charity 
or memorial functions, arranged to cooperate and give 
publicity to these campaigns. 

44. For photograph of best window display of women’s shoes. 

45. For photograph of best window display of men’s shoes. 

46. For photograph of best decorated booth, interior or ex- 
terior of store or public building. 

47. For photograph of best decorated float or automobile. 

48. For best drawing or sketch offering suggestion for float. 

49. For best drawing or sketch offering suggestion for post, 
ledge or table display. 

50. For best sketch or drawing offering suggestion for show 
window background. Award to be made on execution. 

51. For best drawing or sketch offering suggestion for window 
display. Award to be made on originality and practical 
ideas advanced. This class is to draw out new ideas of 
connecting up window displays with advertisements, songs 
or pictures. 


Prizes in Classes Nos. 1 to 51 Inclusive 
First Prize—Silver medal and fifteen points on Grand 
Prize. 
Second Prize—Blue ribbon and ten points on Grand Prize 
Third Prize—Red ribbon and five points on Grand Prize. 


Sweepstakes Class No. 52 
For the best collection of twelve photographs of window 
displays, any kind of merchandise. This class is intended to 
get the best average of a displayman’s ability. It is urged 
that contestants show as many different lines as possible. 
First Prize—Silver loving cup and thirty-five points. 
Second Prize—Silver loving cup and twenty-five points. 
Third Prize—Silver loving cup and fifteen points. 
Honorable Mention—Silver medal and five points. 
Loving cups will be graded according to the prize won. 
Note: Contestants shall attach the twelve photographs 
together by ribbons or otherwise, so that they will all be one 
exhibit. 
: Show Card Classes. 
3. For the best five hand-lettered cards, none to exceed 
14x22 inches in size. Any color, any style of lettering, 
_ any kind of pen, but the,card must be lettered with a pen. 
o4. For the best five brush-lettered cards. None to exceed 
14x22 inches in size. Any color, any style of lettering, but 
cach card must be executed with a hair lettering brush 
nly. 
55. “or best collection of ten show cards. Any size, shape. 
olor, material, or combination may be used. Lettering 
nay be done with brush, pen or combination. 


The Championship Class 
_ ‘or the best collection of twelve photographs of window 
disslays representing any kind of merchandise. Rules: 
1. \ll members in good standing who have won 300 points 
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in annual contest and who now possess I. A. D. M. Cham- 
pionship Medals are eligible and may enter this contest. 

2. All photographs entered in this class shall be mounted 
in good quality portfolios, 10 inches by 14 inches in size, 
with all marks of identity erased or covered over. This 
rule will be strictly enfo-ced. 

. The judges in this class shall be composed of the past 
presidents of this Association who are in attendance at 
annual convention, excluding those who may have entries 
in this class. : 

4. The winners in this class shall be barred from further 

entries in I, A. D. M. contests for a period of three years. 


Prizes in Classes 53, 54 and 55 

Classes 53 and 54: First prize, silver medal and fifteen 
points ; second prize, bronze medal and ten points; third prize. 
blue ribbon and five points. 

Class 55: First prize, silver loving cup and twenty-five 
points; second prize, silver medal and fifteen points; third 
prize, bronze medal and ten points; honorable mention, blue 
ribbon and five points. 3 

Grand Prize 

A beautiful silver loving cup will be awarded to the mem- 

ber winning the greatest number of points in this contest. 
Championship Prize 

A work of art in the shape of a bronze plaque, which it- 

cludes the emblem of this Association. 
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NEW TUBULAR LAMPS ANNOUNCED 

Recent demands created by designers of modern archi- 
tecture, have resulted in the announcement of a new light 
source by the incandescent lamp department of the General 
Electric Co.—the 150-watt tubular bulb Mazda lamp with a 
medium screw base. Its diameter is 1% inches. Its overall 
length is 117 inches; the filament, occupying the greater 
length of the bulb, is 9 inches, a desirable lineal light source. 
It may be burned in either base down or horizontal positions. 
The straight line of light produced by this type of lamp is 
desirable for many lighting requirements of architectural 
schemes and displays. It is suitable for producing uniform 
illumination for exterior and interior opal glass panels. 
Other applications may be for luminous columns, large 
torcheres, art galleries, transparent interior signs, and large 
wall or floor display cases. Under some conditions it is 
adaptable for cove lighting, island show windows, footlights 
for show windows, etc. Lighting equipment designers may 
find in this iamp an unlimited field for various types of light- 
ing fixtures requiring elongated light sources. Pleasing 
effects from ceiling fixtures may be produced when using 
tubular lamps screened by bent thin opal glass plates. The 
tubular lamp has the advantage in construction of utilizing 
less space than is required by an equivalent size of standard 
incandescent lamp. 





WINNERS ANNOUNCED IN BROOKLYN CONTEST 
Smaller stores in the downtown section of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
competed in the second annual window display contest spon- 
sored by the Down Town Brooklyn Association. The awards 
as announced by Frederick Zeitz, Martin’s, chairman of the 
window display and lighting committee, were as follows: 
First award, silver medal, to Finlay Straus, jeweler, 461 Ful- 
ton Street; second award, bronze medal, to A. Weibel & Son, 
furriers, 226 Livingston Street. Honorable mention was given 
to Regal Shoe Store, 357 Fulton Street; Schrafft’s’ Candy 
Store, 386 Fulton Street; Frigidaire Co., 282 Livingston 
Street; Rival Shoes, Inc., Court and Livingston Streets; J. B. 
Doblin, Inc., tailors and men’s furnishers, 368 Fulton Street, 
and Footsaver Shoes, 19 Bond Street. The judges we-e: 
J. A. Rosenberg, display manager, Abraham & Strauss, chair- 
man; C. DeVausney, Namm’s; M. P. Troyan, Frederick 
Loeser & Co.; H. Deitzer, Oppenheim, Collins & Co., and E. 
Podell, Martin’s. The points particularly considered by the 
judges were general appearance, decorative setting, sales 
value, selection of merchandise, cleanliness, window lighting 
and proper use of signs. The Down Town Association plans 
to hold a course of lectures on display. The contests have 
been introduced for the purpose of arousing interest in im- 
provement of appearance of the smaller stores. 
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Practical Crepe Paper Trims 


By H. A. HARRINGTON 
Service Bureau, C. A. Reed Co., Williamsport, Pa. 


Winpow No. 1 

Color scheme: Lavender No. 111, White No. 101, 
Light Yellow No. 151. 

Front trim: Make a valance three-quarters fold in 
width of lavender with zig-zag and fluted edges. In 
each corner place a set of lavender tubes spaced a few 
inches apart, and in between this set of tubes place a 
twisted two-tone streamer. The balance of front trim 
is completed after the flooring is placed. 

3ackground: Make a central panel, full width, of 
stretched lavender crepe. In the center of this panel 
place a light yellow Jacob’s ladder. Edge this panel 
with a set of white tubes on each side. Now, spaced 
about ten inches from the last set of tubes, place 
another set, one on each side, and in between these sets 
of tubes place lavender Jacob’s ladders. 

Flooring and balance of window: Cover the floor 
with stretched lavender crepe, fluted edges. In order 
to complete our front trim, place light yellow inverted 
drapes, full width, on a forty-five degree angle. These 
drapes should overlap one-half inch on to the last tube 
placed on the front glass trim. Edge the inner edge 


of these drapes with tubes. On the background make 


inverted light yellow drapes, full width, placed on a 
forty-five degree angle. These drapes should extend 
toward the front. Edge the inner edge of these drapes 
with lavender tubes. Make a valance along the back 
top the same as in front. 

Along the flooring around the side, front and back 
place fringed and crinkled crepe. The addition of a 
twisted streamer starting at the front top corner to the 
floor back, fastened at the edge of the center panel, 
adds to the display. The window is now ready for 
merchandise. 

Winpow No. 2 

Color scheme: Lavender No. 111, White No. 101. 

Front trim: Make a valance, three-quarters fold 
wide, of lavender with pointed slashed edges. In each 


Window No. 1—An attractive crepe trim in yellow, 
white and lavender. 


. 


Window No. 2—Display of Mercirex products in 
lavender and white setting. 


front corner place tubes of lavender. Overlapping one- 
half inch on to these tubes, place white drapes with 
lavender tubes. We will finish the balance of the front 
trim after the flooring is placed . 

Background: This particular trim is for a window 
minus a background. However, with the aid of a box 
and some two-inch strips, a background is formed. 
The framework consists of two upright standards 
placed at each end and projecting three feet above the 
top of the box. These standards are connected across 
the top by a strip of wood, and also a strip of wood is 
placed on the bottom of the box, and it extends approx- 
imately twenty inches out from each side of the box. 

In the center make a white panel, full width. Edge 
this panel with lavender tubes. In the center place a 
white drape, three-quarters of a fold wide, edged with 
lavender tubes. On each side of the drape place a set 
of lavender tubes, spaced a few inches apart, and in 
between these tubes place two twisted streamers. On 
each side make white drapes, full width, edged with 
lavender tubes. Across the top place a valance the same 
as featured. This background treatment is placed in 
the window after the flooring and front merchandise 
have been arranged. 

Flooring and balance of window: Cover the floor 
with stretched lavender crepe with fluted edges. On 
each front, in order to complete the front trim, place 
inverted white drapes on a forty-five degree angle. 
Edge these drapes with lavender tubes. A_ twisted 
streamer placed as shown in photograph adds to the 
attractiveness of the window. Across the flooring, a 
few inches from the front glass, place a tube with stand- 
ard form rosettes at the ends. The use of pedestals 
adds to the display also, and white doilies covering the 
pedestals give a very pleasing effect. The box is 
covered with lavender fluted edge crepe, with a valance 
treatment as shown in photograph. 
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“Modes of Spring” 


(Continued from page 45) 
quality of friendly competition existing, one needed 
only to. notice the play Arrow Trump Shirts received 
t! latter part of February. 

Harris & Frank having disposed of their boys’ de- 
p.rtment to the May Company, John Flotten, display 
yanager, is giving more space to the Women’s Shop. 

Almost a year ago a new display manager came 
yt of the Missouri Valley to Desmond’s. Virgil M. 
Andrews, in charge of all display for Desmond’s, directs 
his whole energy toward sales—the sort of sales the 
store should have—the selling, I mean, of quality plus 
sivle. Those come first; the dollar sign after. In none 
o! his windows will be found the hasty, ill-advised 
efiorts of the “rapid-turnover” merchant, but so well 
dues he achieve a balance that dignity for its own sake 
never impedes the marketing of merchandise within. 
The accompanying illustration depicts the artistry of 
Mr. Andrews’ February windows, in this case featuring 
garments of pigeon gray and canyon blue. The floral 
decorations are wisteria vines and lilacs. The shadow- 
box scenes, brought out by subdued lighting, are water 
colors on satin backgrounds. The pigeons in the fore- 
ground of the niche are Cutawl work designed by Mr. 
Andrews. They are hung on invisible wire. Their 
colors are closely allied, of course, to the garments of 
various pigeon shades. The draping, a creation of 
Virgil Andrews, is of crepe back satin. The hats 
shown are of grays and tans: Sharp crispness of the 
hat trim is enhanced by the originality in balance, and 
noticeably by the fact that the bow is featured. 

Turning to the canyon blue window, the shadow- 
box scene carries the theme again, depicting the various 
garment shades by way of the depth of color variance 
along the canyon walls. Artistry, abetted by. technique, 
gives eloquence to the merchandise. The style and 
quality of Desmond’s merchandise aids naturally in 





Canyon Blue clothing display by Virgil M. Andrews, display manager, Desmond’s, Los Angeles. 
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assembling such a display. These are strictly merchan- 
dising windows. They are compact without showing 
the least congestion. To quote Mr. Andrews: “I put 
most of my budget into the windows in order, of course, 
to arouse the buying instinct. The salesmen inside do 
the rest.”’ 

To me there is a homogeneous something evidenced 
there, for the customer, on crossing the threshold, is 
maintained in the same buying atmosphere by the force 
of the idea carried from the display windows to the 
sales floor. One feels an air of welcome, a harmony of 
purpose, a tieing-up with the sales force of an atmos- 
phere which the display creates. Even Ted Lewis 
might pop up—‘’S everybody happy ?”—and the sales 
force would involuntarily respond, “Yea!” This is the 
courtesy that is Desmond’s. There are no cobwebs in 
the cash drawer with displays such as these. “’Tis writ 
so in the merchants’ register-” 








Pleasing Everybody 
(Continued from page 58) 


times frowned upon by the card writing fraternity, but, 
nevertheless, it must be admitted that it gives the inex- 
perienced man, or the man rushed for time, a chance 
to make his message a little more forceful and attrac- 
tive. It gives the card writer who does not have a 
knowledge of commercial art an opportunity to use 
effective illustrations. The lettering on these is easy 
to execute, requiring only a small square lettering pen 
and an oval pen of medium size. 

The cards in Set No. 2 are made entirely with letter- 
ing pens. The designs and illustrations are hand drawn 
on white matboard, cut out and mounted on a mottled 
matboard of variegated coloring. This group represents 
some of the more elaborate illustrated cards that require 
considerable time to prepare, and the kind that the aver- 
age card writer does only when he is in the mood. 
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Ouintrell Takes 


Initial Prize in 


Hoover Contest 


WV 


ETARDED business conditions meant nothing to the 1930 

Hoover Week window display contest. This annual 
event was an outstanding success in 1930, surpassing many 
previous contests and comparing favorably with any display 
event in Hoover history. There was a large number of 
entries in each classification and the general standard of the 
displays submitted reached a high peak of excellence. 


The highest honors in the contest were shared by the 
Middle West and East, with Ohio, Kansas and New Yorx 
capturing the first prizes in three divisions of the contest. 
For cities over 100,000 population, the first prize, a $100 check, 
went to Everett W. Quintrell, display manager, Elder & 
Johnston Co., Dayton, Ohio. Mr. Quintrell prepared an ex- 
ceptionally able adaptation of the December Hoover national 
advertisement. This was the third time that Mr. Quintrell 
captured a Hoover contest prize. A new name in Hoover his- 
tory came to the fore in the $100 first prize winner from cities 
between 25,000 and 100,000. This was William A. Mont- 
gomery, display manager, Crosby Bros. Co., Topeka, Kan. 
The window designed by Mr. Montgomery was simply, but 
effectively done in modern style, and must have been a real 
interest attractor and sales producer. The Queensborough 
Gas and Electric Co., Far Rockaway, N. Y., took the $100 
prize for cities under 25,000 population. This window was a 
masterpiece of modernism, and was, without a doubt, a sure 
medium for stopping and interesting everyone who got a 
glimpse of it. 


These first prize winners did not have any easy time of 
it however. In all three class‘fications the competition was 


Everett W. Quintrell’s display, winner of first prize in 
Hoover contest. 


March, 193: 


Display at Crosby Bros.’, Topeka, another prize winner 
in Hoover display contest. 


unusually keen and many of the entries were very close to the 
winners in excellence. From the standpoint of both the 
Hoover Co. and Hoover dealers the displays have been a 
material help in furthering the vacuum cleaner business. 
Whether or not a cash prize was won, every window entered 
in this contest had a definite cash value for its sponsor that 
well repaid him for the effort and expense that went into t*e 
display. The germ of the sales-thought that the display im- 
planted in the minds of hundreds of passersby who did not 
take immediate action will bloom and bear fruit in the future. 


The complete list of prize winners follows: Cities over 
100,000 population—first prize, $100, Elder & Johnston Co., 
Dayton, Ohio; second prize, $50, F. & R. Lazarus, Columbus, 
Ohio; third prize, $30, Wurzburg Dry Goods Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; fourth prize, $20, Union Electric Light and 
Power Co., St. Louis. Cities between 25,000 and 100,000 popu- 
lation—first prize, $100, Crosby Bros. Co., Topeka, Kan.; 
second prize, $50, Westchester Lighting Co., Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y.; third prize, Ackermann Bros., Elgin, Ill.; fourth prize, 
Treat Hardware Corp., Lawrence, Mass. Cities under 25,000 
population—first prize, $100, Queensborough Gas and Electric 
Co., Far Rockaway, N. Y.; second prize, $50, Strawbridge 
& Clothier, Ardmore, Pa.; third prize, $30, J. M. Bostwick & 
Sons, Janesville, Wis.; fourth prize, Yakima Hardware. Co., 
Yakima, Wash.—Reprinted from “Hoovergrams.” 


ee ome 


Prize winning display by Queensborough Gas & Electri: 
Co., Far Rockaway, N. Y. 
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Prize Winners in 


Clock Contest 


QJ HE judges of the 1930 clock display contest pre- 
"i ) sented the first award of $100 to M. H. Luber, 
( display manager, The Killian Co., Cedar Rapids, 
a Iowa, for the outstanding clock display of the yea: 
T iis display carried out in detail the association slogan, “A 
C ock for Every Room,” and featured several types of clocks 
Sspended from the wall at the rear of the display was an 
erormous dial, only half of which was in view and from this 
a sign hung with the words, MINUTES MEAN SUCCESS 
CORRECT TIME BY ELECTRICITY. In the foreground 
o| the display two neat signs were visible, one reading, A 
CLOCK FOR EVERY ROOM IN THE HOME—LET 
ELECTRICITY DO IT; the other ELECTRIC CLOCKS— 
A SMART GIFT FOR THE HOME. The ensemble was 
arranged to represent a room, with the excepticn of a mod- 
eristic stairs arrangement on which were displayed a series 
of small clocks. Oriental rugs covered the floor and several 
low coffee tables were arranged casually without any pretense 
of formality. A velvet-curtained doorway at one end and an 
iron-grilled recess at the other, containing a small table and 
mantle clock, carried out the illusion of an informal living 
room, 

Mr. Luber reported that this display was the means ot 
increasing clock sales 78 per cent over the same period the 
previous year. In addition to receiving the first award for 
this fine display, Mr. Luber also received $50 cash award for 
the best window of the year submitted by a department store. 
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Up er left: Winner of first prize in the 1930 Clock Dis play Contest, a display by M. H. Luber, the Killian Co., 
Cevur Rapids, Ia.; Upper right: Prize winning display at the Sage-Allen store, Hartford, Conn. Lower left: 
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A cash award of $50 was presented to J. R. Patton, display 
manager, L. S. Ayres Co., Indianapolis, for the second best 
display of the year by any retailer. This display also used 
as its central theme the slogan, A CLOCK FOR EVERY 
ROOM, and numerous clocks were displayed, no two alike. 
The setting of black velvet cubes on which the clocks rested 
against a background of dazzling white was very striking 
and effective. The center of the window was occupied by a 
group of ancient time pieces with explanations of each on 
attached cards. Mr. Patton also received an award for this 
display as one of the best department store displays of the 
year. 

The following concerns also received cash awards for two 
of the best entries submitted by department stores. Sage 
Allen Co. Hartford, Conn., used manufacturers’ display ma- 
terial, a tall, slender floor lamp of modern design and an 
artistic arrangement of marble and steel tables of attractive 
design, to great advantage, in arranging their display. An- 
thony Horderns and Sons, Ltd., George St. Sydney, Australia, 
secured $25 cash award for a display showing best use of 
manufacturers’ display material, as well as the award for 
department store display. This window was arranged with 
particular attention to detail and the lighting arrangement 
from the ceiling was one of its most notable features. A 
$50 cash award went to J. B. Hudson, Inc., Minneapolis, for 
the best jewelers’ window of the year. This window showed 
numerous clocks of all kinds but they were carefully ar- 
ranged, with no sense of confusion. A silver wreath adorned 
a large wall c’ock in the background and on each side was a 
recess in which were placed banjo clocks and sma‘l, daintily 
modeled statuettes of Grecian figures. Dark, heavy, velvet 
curtains were looped back on each side of the window. For 
the next three best jewelry store windows, awards were 
presented to the following: 

H. E. Heacock, Manila, Philippine Islands, had a unique 

(Continued on page 72) 

















Wi ner of second prize, a window by J. R. Patton, L. S. Ayres Co., Indianapolis. Lower right: Horden & Sons, 


Ltd., Sydney, Australia, won another prize with this window. 
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Greeting Card Displays Increase Sales 


By E. R. CHRISTIANCY 
Davis Metal Fixture Co., Lansing, Mich. 


OLORFUL displays act as magnets in draw- 
ing customers into the store. For this 
reason no merchandise has advanced in 
popularity as the greeting card. Second to 

these are magazines and post card displays. 

Greeting cards occupy a most prominent and 
unique position in public life today, covering as they 
do a thousand or more subjects. Formerly, there 
were available only views of local interests but today 
they cover a wide field of usefulness, all tending to 
draw the customer into the store. Now there are 
birthday cards for every member of the family, in- 
cluding grandmother and grandad, uncle and aunt, 
and even mother-in-law has been honored with a card; 
then there are the birth announcements and the con- 
gratulations to mother and the new baby, a card for 
the convalescent; a “Thank You” for the flowers or 
gift, the week-end visit, bon voyage, God speed on 
your journey, confirmation and graduation cards, 
party invitations, engagement and wedding announce- 
ments, congratulations to the bride and groom and to 
the bride-to-be; wedding anniversary cards from one 
to twenty years and more, the wooden, china, silver 
and golden wedding cards, sympathy and condolence 
cards ,and now comes the radio card to applaud, re- 
peat, etc. Also place cards, gift cards, in fact a card 
for évery conceivable purpose. 

Then, too, there are the holiday cards, such as 

New Year’s, Valentine Day, St. Patrick’s Day, Easter, 
Mother’s: Day, Children’s Day, Father’s Day, Friend- 
ship Day, Jewish New Year, Hallowe’en, Armistice Day, 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
Bear in mind that merchan- 
dise is sold by the senses. 
See that all the senses of 
your customer are favorably 
impressed. 


























The Linn Camera Shop of Lansing, Mich., mindfu! 
of these requisites and the wonderful turnover in 
greeting cards, instructed a Lansing display fixture 
company to install for them a greeting card bank 
with cabinet for surplus stock, that would occupy a 
limited space, affording the greatest display possible 

The accompanying illustration is a photo of this 
open display for merchandising via the “see anc 
touch” system. But a few cards of a kind are exposed, 
each plainly visible to the eye at all times. 

The card channels are metal of different heights, 
to allow for the different sized cards so that there 
may be no lost space. The cabinet is oak, and the 
entire fixture is finished to carry out the color scheme 
of the store. The idea of covering displays of this 
kind with glass is erroneous. The loss in soiling from 
handling is more than compensated for in the extra 
volume sales. 

The tremendous success of the five-and-ten-cent 
store is attributed to this fact. The customer sees 
and handles before buying. The girls are on hand 
in these stores for the sole purpose of making change 
and wrapping goods. They do‘not sell. The eye of 
the customer does that. Merchants have learned that 
people will buy more goods if they are allowed to 
wander from counter to counter and choose what they 
want without being urged to purchase. 

Mr. Linn says that since the installation of this 
fixture his business has trebled in volume. Other 
merchants in different parts of the country have tried 
out the same idea with wonderful success. 





An open display of areeting cards in modern stationery shop. Cut at left shows section of the rack with cabinet for 
surplus stock. 
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| 240 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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- WANTED—SALESMAN 


turers you now represent. 


An excellent opportunity to sell on an attractive commission basis, zines, postcards, cuts, photos, bought, 
a line of glass tinsel and allied products to supply houses—and large 
users. You must have good references, and a following in this 
class of trade. Advise territory covered and names of manufac- 


Address “TINSEL,” care DISPLAY WORLD. ard 


ME —Sideline. Display Photos, all 

kinds. Window Cartoons. Art 
Work. Male, female photos, 20 for $1.00, 
1000, $45.00. Cartoon Books, Novelties. 
Send cash, stamped, addressed envelope. 
Agents, dealers, write. Sex books, maga- 


exchanged, developed, reprinted quantity. 
MEYER, GPO Box 471, New York City. 











FOR SALE—WALTERS’ FIT-RITE AND 
STA-ON WINDOW SOCK FOR DECO- 
RATORS. Made of heavy fleece-lined 
Jersey cloth, 75c pr., $4.25 half doz., $8.00 
doz., postpaid. An elastic band is taped 
and sewed in the top. Patented May 20, 
Fits over any shoe. Order by size 
shoes worn. J. M. WALTERS, Mfr., 220 
South Benton Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 

















| MECHANICAL DISPLAY ATTRACTIONS 
BOUGHT OR EXCHANGED 


Save Storage by Selling NOW! 
Headquarters for New and Used Display Materials of Every Description 


Save Money by Purchasing NOW for Various Events and for Next Xmas! 


SETTINGS AND 
NOVELTIES 





Telephone METROPOLITAN DISPLAY FIXTURE CLEARING HOUSE, INC. Write, 
Chelsea 127 West 24th Street, New York City Wire or Phone 
3272 WE BUY, SELL s ND EXCHANGE NEW AND USED DISPLAYS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION Today 








DISPLAYMEN, Display Services Sales- 
men and Selling Agencies, we have a very 
attractive proposition to offer in the 
handling of our complete line of quality 
window display and store equipment. 
Further particulars and copy otf new 
Catalog “‘G” upon request. The Cincinnati 
Show Case & Display Fixture Works, 232- 











GET QUICK RESULTS 
Use the “Opportunity Exchange’’ 
$1.50 Per Single Column Inch—Cash with Order 











Electrical Appliances 
(Continued from page 41) 

features of an over-the-counter appliance, namely, the 
fan’s ability to bring cool comfort to hot-weather suf- 
ferers.. Even a cursory glance impresses one with the 
comfort, the coolness and the downright enjoyment of 
this genial gentleman as he rocks back and forth in 
his chair. -One almost envies him. The copy on the 
desk enjoins the passerby as follows: DON’T GO 
THROUGH ANOTHER SUMMER WITHOUT 
A WESTINGHOUSE FAN. 

Our Flavor Zone electric range window displays 
present a different problem. Here we have a specialty 
appliance, and here the big job of the window displays 
is to create a desire to know more about the range. 

Our advertising copy for our Flavor Zone ranges 


is one that lends itself exceptionally well to colorful. - 


atmosphere displays. We draw an analogy between the 


m«thod of cooking in the Flavor Zone oven and in the - 


ol! Dutch ovens of colonial days. In the old Dutch 
oven a fire was built and allowed to roar for hours. 
The ashes and coals were then scraped out, the food 
pl:ced in the oven, the oven door latched and sealed, 
ali the food cooked on a gradually receding heat. The 
wiiters of those days, led by the inimitable Washington 


Irving, were forced to use superheated superlatives to 
describe the food that emerged from the old Dutch oven 
when the door was again opened. 

Our Flavor Zone oven employs the receding heat 
principle just like the old Dutch oven, only with this 
modern Dutch oven the housewife can cook delicious 
meals with all the convenience, cleanliness and precision 
that electricity offers her. After the food is placed in 
the oven and two simple controls set, the housewife can 
forget her meal until dinner time; and, after the tem- 
perature of the oven comes up to a predetermined point, 
the current is automatically cut off and the food con- 
tinues to cook on gradually receding heat. 

So in all of our advertising we hammer home the 
dominant idea, “Old Time Goodness—New Day Free- 
dom.” We show illustrations of old colonial fireplaces 
and Dutch ovens, and tell about the goodness of Dutch 
oven meals. Then we show the modern Dutch oven— 


the Flavor Zone range—and tell how this electric range, 
- with all its advantages, produces meals of Dutch oven 


deliciousness. 

Our 1930 range window display told this story in a 
striking, colorful manner. It was a full-size reproduc- 
tion of an oil painting of a colonial fireplace. A life- 
size cut-out figure of a Dutch girl added a touch of 
realism to the display. 


DISPLAY 


Notes from the 


isplay * lubs 


WV 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Reported by Eugene D. Mizer, Secretary 

The February meeting was held on the 18th at the Hotel 
Bradford. Following a dinner in the tea room, plans weve 
discussed for raising funds for the treasury to defray ex- 
penses for entertainment at 1931 I. A. D. M. convention. A 
motion was made an seconded to hold a grand ball in April. 
The club met again on March 4th at William Filene Sons 
Co. department store. A Dutch supper was served in the 
dining room after which the meeting was called to order by 
President David Morey. Our guest speaker was Homer 
Leavitt, an artist well known in both Europe and America. 
He spoke on the necessity of art in display. Following his 
talk, Mr. Beardsley, a graduate of Harvard, and manager, 
New England territory, International Correspondence School, 
spoke of the courses obtainable through the school. The 
business meeting followed. A letter from J. W. Foley, re- 
questing appointment of local members to act an various 
I. A. D. M. convention committees was read by our president, 
after which a motion was passed to have the president make 
this selection. The club decided to have the entertainment 
committee proceed with arrangements for the grand ball and 
to have a final report at the next meeting. Mr. Brown, new 
display mandger, Jordan Marsh Co., and several of his 
assistants were introduced to the club. Mr. Brown invited 
the club to hold the next meeting in the restaurant of the 
Jordan Marsh Co., and his invitation was unanimously 
accepted. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Reported by Edw. S. Pluth, Secretary 
The February meeting of the St. Louis Display Men’s 
Club was held at the Marquette Hotel, Eighteenth and Wash- 
ington Avenue. A dining room on the mezzanine floor was 
set aside for the club and each table was decorated with a 
bouquet of fresh cut flowers. An excellent dinner, consisting 
of seven courses, was served. During the dinner we were 
entertained by Miss Leona Williams with readings and piano 
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selections. Later we were entertained by Madame Pimm, a 
character analyst, who took each member separately and 
analyzed his character. Her remarks were most encouraging 
to some of the members, but to others she indicated that they 
were evidently “square pegs in round holes.” Of course, her 
remarks were not emphasized to the extent of making one 
feel uncomfortable, as it was her intention to point out short- 
comings in order that the listener might rectify them, and 
develop more fully the good points and talents that he pos- 
sessed. At -10 o'clock we were ushered into a Tom Thumb 
golf course in the western part of the city. We all enjoyed 
a round of golf, had our fortunes told by cards, and bade 
each other good night. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Reported by Geo. W. Sullivan, Secretary 


At our last meeting we adopted a new set of by-laws and 
we expect our organization to run a little smoother from now 
on. We are working on a plan to advertise the display pro- 
fession and educate store owners to the real value of thei: 
windows. Each member is to gather all the facts he can 
during the month on the value of display. These facts will 
be discussed at the next meeting, and then a committee will 
be appointed to boil them down into a compact form and send 
them to all trade papers and magazines which are read by 
store executives and display managers. We are also going 
to present each displayman with a card, on payment of dues, 
to hang up in his office where everyone can see it. This will 
add to the prestige of the individual members and the club 
as well. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Reported by F. E. Whitelam 


The Detroit Display Club held their monthly meeting 
Wednesday evening, March 4, as guests of the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. The forty members present first enjoyed a fine 
“He-Man” dinner, complete in every detail to cigars and 
cigarettes. As the meeting was arranged through Bob 
Stevens, display manager for the local telephone company, 
we were welcomed in a short instructive speech by his boss, 
Mr. Hungerford, director of all publicity. He summed up 
his remarks with the statement that window display, he 
believed, is the strongest and best form of advertising. 

Following two reels of instructive motion pictures the 
members were shown through the various floors, with proper 
guides explaining each step and progress of local and long 
distance calls. The meeting adjourned at 10:30, giving Mr. 
Stevens and President W. B. Weaver a hearty vote of thanks 
for one of the club’s most enjoyable and instructive meetings. 


Photo taken at the February dinner meeting of the Boston Display Men’s Club. 
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yervice crews of Neighborhood Stores Display Service, 
Inc., at a recent meeting. 


Notes from the 


Display Services 


WV 


Semi-monthly staff meetings are held by the Neighborhood 
Stores Display Service, Inc., Chicago. These are for a dual 
purpose. First, it is a business meeting, but in addition it 
is an educational meeting. Invariably some authority on 
merchandising makes a talk. It may be one of the service’s 
clients, a newspaper man, a sales broker, or some one of 
like experience. “Due to these talks,” writes Harve Ferrill, 
general manager, “our men are doing a better merchandising 
job than ever. Frequently they obtain orders for merchan- 
dise we are featuring. A semi-monthly bulletin containing 
news and information of interest and value to all members 
of the staff is distributed at each meeting. 


The Johnson Display Service, Duluth, Minn., has taken 
over the Carlson Display Service of the same city and is 
now enabled to give the advertiser a better service than ever 
before, according to Carl R. Johnson, managr. “Contracts 
for spring and summer installations are coming in steadily,” 
says Mr. Johnson, and we anticipate a very good year for our 
organization. At present we are working on Chesterfield, 
Granger, Corina, Garcia Grande, R. G. Dun cigars, Pertusin, 
Bayer Aspirin, and Pond’s products, in addition to handling 
displays for local wholesalers and manufacturers. 





The Harrison Wind-O-Display Service has enlarged its 
service to include five states, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
Oklahoma and Arkansas. W. H. Harrison, manager, reports 
that business is very good. “We have kept twenty-three 
service men at work for the past six months,” he says, “and 
now have enlarged our staff to thirty-five men. The head 
ofice is now in Muskogee, Okla., where all business is sen: 
out to branch offices in Montgomery, Ala., and Cottondale, 
Fia, Along with the ballroom decorating and local window 
Sirvice we have conducted campaigns for national advertisers 
ir-luding Vick Chemical Co., Greil Bros., Inc., and Dunca1 
May Candy Co. 





The Cropper Advertising Service, Lexington, Ky., an- 


netinces that it has secured the services of C. V. Rose, Ros: 
!) splay Service, Corbin, Ky., and that the two services will 
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be known as the Cropper Advertising Service with headquar- 
ters in Lexington, Ky. The territory covered by the company 
includes all of central Kentucky and south to the Tennessee 
line. Expert trimmers have been employed to take care of 
all new business promptly. 


The Tulsa Display Service, Tulsa, Okla., will have charge 
of the decoration of all the booths in an industrial exposition 
sponsored by the Tulsa Daily Tribune, to be held in the 
Coliseum at Tulsa, April 21 to April 25. B. C. Barker is 
manager of the service. 









In a recent communication to clients, the Atlanta Display 
Service, 354 Marietta Street, N. W., Atlanta, Ga., has the 
following: “Announcing 100 per cent guaranteed checking— 
Atlanta Display Service, while not the largest in the south, 
prides itself on being among the most progressive, and an- 
nounces that each window display installed will be photographed 
and the advertiser supplied with actual photograph of the in- 
stallation, along with the irstallation slip, with the name and 
address of the dealer, which assures standard displays. This 
is an added feature of Atlanta Display Service, and is obtain- 
able at a price no higher than you now probably pay.” 





The Hawaiian Display Service, Ltd., has been incorpor- 
ated at Honolulu, Hawaii, for the purpose of absorbing the 
Hawaiian Display Service and the Whittle Sign Co., and to 
operate a publicity and advertising service embracing all 
branches of advertising. The officers of the new corporation 
are: Oliver J. Bader, president; Joseph I. Whittle, vice- 
president; Marvin S. Church, secretary-treasurer, and in ad- 
dition to the above, F. D. Erwin, James Whittle and A. M. 
Sedgwick, directors. 

For the last year, Bader and Church, as the Hawaiian 
Display Service, have operated a steadily growing business in 
creating and installing window and interior displays for both 
local and national advertisers, as well as handling store and 
window trims for an increasing number of merchants, in- 
cluding show cards, posters, panels, decorations and signs. 
The Whittle Sign Co., also absorbed by the new corporation, 
was founded in 1899 by Joseph I. Whittle. For the last five 
years it has been under the management of James Whittle. 
In the announcement of the new service, Bader and Church 
are listed as heading the merchandising and display division, 
the Whittles in charge of the poster and sign work, and 
Erwin and Sedgwick in charge of creating art, layout, copy 
and show cards. Bader has had nine years of display work, 
and in November, 1929, started his own display service. He 
was later joined by Church, formerly with the Liberty House. 
Erwin, who spent five years on the coast as designer of neon 
signs, show cards and display materials, joined the Hawaiian 
Display Service in April, 1930, shortly after his arrival in the 
islands. Sedgwick started laying a foundation for agency 
work in 1919 in the middle west, taking in both coasts before 
coming to Honolulu a year and a half ago. 





P. C. A. D. M. ISSUES PAMPHLET 
An interesting and well-arranged booklet known as “Dis- 
play Digest,” is being published by the Pacific Coast Associa - 
tion of Display Men and distributed among the members. 





JACOBS WITH IVEL DISPLAYS, INC. 

Walter L. Jacobs, in his new capacity as director of the 
retail display division of Ivel Displays, Inc., New York City, 
brings to this well-known organization a broad background 
covering many years of successful display creation. For ten 
years Mr. Jacobs was display manager of a nationally known 
chain store company, and-the New England general manager 
of another chain for five years. 





L. J. KUNTZ WITH KAUFMAN CO. 
IL. J. Kuntz, formerly of Trinidad, Colo., has been ap- 
pointed manage: of all displays for the Kaufman Co., Inc.. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 





















MEN1, 


AIR BRUSHES 
eo L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
0 


Paasche Airbrush Co., 1902 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Thayer & Chandler, 913 W. Van Buren, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

AIR BRUSHING ON TEXTILES 

National Process Ill. Co., 419 Kerrigan Ave., 
Union City, N. J. 

AIR COMPRESSOR UNITS 


Paasche Airbrush Co., 1902 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. 
The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 California 
Ave., Chicago IIl. 
AIR BRUSH COLORS 
The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 California 
Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
AIR PAINTING UNITS 
Paasche Airbrush Co., 1902 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago, Ill. 
ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 
i Adler-Jones €o., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 


Philip Roman, 110 W. Forty-sixth St., New York 
7. 
ARTIFICIAL PLANTS 
Chelsea Botanical Products Co., 107 W. Twenty- 
Seventh St., New York City. 
BACKGROUND COVERINGS 
Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 
BACKGROUND PANELS 
Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Il. 
BACKGROUND SETTINGS 


The Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Ferryman Art Stzdios, 17 W. Thirty-first St., 
New York City. 
Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 
BACKGROUND SCREENS 
Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 


BOLTING CLOTH 


Geo. E. Watson Co., 164 N. Lake St., Chicago, 


Tl. 
BOOKS ON DISPLAY 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 370 Seventh Ave., New — 


York City. 


CARD BOARD 


Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

= Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
hio. 

National Card, Mat and Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 


CARD HOLDERS 


J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 
Reflector-Hardwzre Corp., Western at Twenty- 
second, Chicago, Ill. 


CARVED GLASS 


Rawson & Evans Co., 710 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS, JOBBERS, IMPORTERS AND 
DiSTRIBUTORS OF WINDOW DISPLAY AND STORE EQUIP- 
DECORATIVES, ACCESSORIES AND SPECIALTIES 








CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 

Buckbee-Mears Co., Fourth and Rosabel Sts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

COLOR SCREENS 


Diamond C Quality Brand, 78 Cliff St., New 
York City. 


COMPOSITION BOARD 


Compo-Board Co., 4436 Lyndale Ave., No. Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Corne!l] Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


COMPOSITION MANNEQUINS 
Mileo, 44 E. Eighth St., New York City. 


COUNTER DISPLAYS 
Lutz & Sheinkman, Inc., 2 Duane St., New 


York City. 
— Mfg. Co., 162 Clifford St., Providence, 


CREPE PAPER 


Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 
The Papyrus Co., Kenilworth, N. J. 


CUTAWLS 


International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CUTTING MACHINES 


International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Portable Elec. Tool Corp., 67 Walnut St., Fitch- 
burg. Mass. 


CUT-OUTS 


Buckbee-Mears Co., Fourth and Rosabel Sts., 
St. Paul. Minn. 

The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N.Y. 


DECORATIVE PAPERS 


W. H. S. Lloyd Co., 48 W. Forty-eighth St., 
New York City. 

Paper Service Co., 28 N. Sixth St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


DISPLAY CARD MACHINE 
Revnolds Printasign Corp., 114 S. Clark St., 
Chicago, III. 
DISPLAY COUNSEL 


Window Advertising, Inc., 00 Forrth Ave.. New 
York City. ; 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—GLASS 

Friedland & Levine Bros., Inc., 701 Chryst’e St., 
New York City. 

DISPLAY FIXTURES—METAL 


—— Bres., 205 W. Thirty-sixth St., New York 
y. 





H. eadquarters for everything 
NEW in Display Fixtures 


BRAGER BROS. 


205 West 36th St. near 7th Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

L. A. Darling Co., Bronson, Mich. 

The Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New Yor: 


Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 

National Equipment Corp., 306-8 W. Ninth St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn. R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 

Reflector-Hardware Corp., Western at Twenty- 
second, Chicago, Ill. 

J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—WOOD 


Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

= Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 
Cc 


ty. 
Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 
National Equipment Corp., 306-8 W. Ninth St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 
— Mfg. Co., 162 Clifford St., Providence, 


a 
Standard Fixture Co., 1112 Commerce St., Dallas, 
Texas. 
The Varnum Mfg. Co., Inc., 116 E. Chicago St... 
Jonesville, Mich. 


Display Fixtures—Wrought Iron 
oa Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 
iy. 


DISPLAY FORMS 


Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 

National Equipment Corp., 306-8 W. Ninth St.,. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 

Shoe Form Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 


N:: :Y. 
Standard Fixture Co., 1112 Commerce St., Dallas, 
Texas. 


DISPLAY NOVELTIES 
~ Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 


Rueckert Mfg. Co., 162 Clifford St., Providence. 


Display Specialties—Wood 


Regent Specialties, Inc., 768 Lyell Ave., Ro- 
chester, N. Y. 


DOLL-STANDS—METAL 


Butler Doll-Stand Co., 208 S. East Ave., Oak 
Park, Ill 


FABRICS FOR DISPLAY 


Hy-Sil Mfg. Co., Revere, Mass. 

Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 

Miracle Fabrics Co., 113 W. Folrty-eighth St. 
New York City. 


FLOOD LIGHTS 


The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. 





(Weur Inquiry Will Receive Bettar Attentinn Tf Van Mention DISPLAY WORLD When Writing to Any of These Concerns.) 
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FORMICA 


The Formica Insulation Co., 4662 Spring Grove 
A e., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FURNITURE—SHOW WINDOW 
Modern ae ee. Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, 3 


GARMENT RACKS 


J. 5. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 
Re! ector-Hardware Corp., Western at Twenty- 
s-cond, Chicago, Ill. 


GELATINE SHEETS 


es Fs Quality Brand, 78 Cliff St., New 
York ty 

Ro<co Laboratories, 367 Hudson Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. 


HOSIERY DISPLAY FORMS 


Shce Form Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 
N. Y. 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


Buckbee-Mears Co., Fourth and Rosabel Sts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


JEWELRY FIXTURES 


Jersemann & Wolly, Inc., 140 W. Twenty- 
second St., New York City. 

Morel Mfg. Co., 38 W. Thirty- second St., New 
York City. 


LETTERING BRUSHES 
= Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 


hio. 
*. E. Watson Co., 164 W. Lake St., Chicago, 


LETTERING PENS 
Esterbrook Pen Co., 2 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS 
oe & Sheinkman, 2 Duane St., New York 
1 


The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MANNEQUINS 


Nonpareil Co., 448 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 


MAT BOARD 


Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blv4., 
Chicago, Ill. 

National Card, Mat and Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


MECHANICAL DISPLAYS 
Character Display Co., 3249 N. Herndon St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Displays Animated Co., P. O. Box 374, Glen- 
dale, Calif. 

Messmore & Damon, Inc.. 404 W. Twenty- 
Seventh St., New York City. 

Metropolitan Display Fixture Clearing House, 
Inc., 127 W. Twenty-fourth St., New York City. 
Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 


MECHANICAL FIGURES 


Metropolitan Display Fixture Clearing House, 
Inc., 122 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


MILLINERY HEADS 


Ralph A. Freundlich, Inc., 48 E. Twenty-first 
St., New York City. 


MODEL DISPLAYS 


Francis W. Kramer Studios, 5252 W. Kinzie St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


MOTION DISPLAYS 


Char .cter Display Co., 3249 N. Herndon St., 
Chicago, IN1 


The Reinhold Studio, 8 Upham St., Revere, 
ass. 


NORTH RIDGE PINES 
Norti: Ridge Brush Co., Inc., Freeport, Ill. 


—— 


ORNAMENTS—WOOD 


Klise Mfg. Co., Inc., 50 Cottage Grove Ave. 
S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Papier Mache Decoraticns 


Messmore & Damon, Inc., 404 W. Twenty- 
seventh St., New York City. 


PLUSHES 


Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 
Miracle Fabrics Co., 180 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 
POSTERS 


Cornell Wood Products Co., 07 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Lutz & Sheinkman, 2 Duane St., New York 
City. 

The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin 
cinnati, Ohio; Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PROJECTORS—ENLARGING 


aaa Co., 92 E. Lakeview, Columbus 
0. 


REFLECTORS—SHOW CASE 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 
REFLECTORS—WINDOW 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 
SCHOOLS—CARD WRITING 


Detroit School of Lettering, 155 Stimson Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Il. 


Schools—Display Merchand’sing 


MacLeod Institute, Scientific Display School, 
246 Eighth Ave., New York City. 


Schools—Window Decorating 
The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Ill 
SCROLL CUTTERS 
International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St.. 
Chicago, Ill. 
SHOE DISPLAY FORMS 


~~ ae Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 


SHOW CARD BOARD 


Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill 

National Card, Mat & Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


SHOW CARDS 


The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SHOW CARD COLORS 
be L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
0. 
Thaddeus Davids Ink Co., Inc., 95 Vandam St., 
New York City. 
Show Card Printing Outfits 
National Sign Stencil Co., Inc., 1602 University 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
SHOW CARD SUPPLIES 


Bert L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St.. Dayton. 
Ohio 


Geo. E. Watson Co., 164 W. Lake St., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia’ Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Show Case and Counter Reflectors 
Reflector-Hardware Corp., Western at Twenty- 
second, Chicago, Ill. 


SIGNS—BRASS AND BRONZE 


Art In Bronze Co., Inc., 1621 E. Forty-first 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


SIGNS—GLASS 


Rawson & Evans Co., 710 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SIGNS—WOOD 


Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Silk Screen Process Supplies 
Naz-Dar Co., 4014 N. Rockwell St., Chicago, Ill. 


SPOT LIGHTS 


The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 


STENCIL CUTTERS 


The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


TINSELS (GLASS) 


Edward C. Ballou Corp., 456 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 


TURN TABLES 


Electric Window Salesman Co., Inc., 46 Corn- 
hill, Boston, Mass. 


VALANCES 


Acme Drapery Co., 117 W. Thirty-third St., 
New York City. 

Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

S. Goldberg Mfg. Co., S. W. Cor. Sixth and 
Arch, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rawson & Evans Co., 710 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Il. 


VELOURS 


Miracle Fabrics Co., 113 W. Forty-eighth St., 
New York City. 


VELVET-COVERED FIXTURES 


Morel Mfg. Co., 38 W. Thirty-second St., New 
York City. 


VELVET-COVERED JEWELRY 


DISPLAY FIXTURES 
Morel Mfg. Co., 38 W. Thirty-third St., New 


York City. 
WALL BOARD 


Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Compo-Board Co., 4436 Lyndale Ave., No. Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


WAX FIGURES 
Display Clearing Corp., 16 W. Thirtieth St., 
New York City. 

Mileo, 44 E. Eighth St., New York City. 
Window Display Installations 
Window Advertising, Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., 

New York City. 
WOOD CARVINGS 


Klise Mfg. Co., Inc., 50 Cottage Grove Ave., 
S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





(Your Inquiry Will Receive Better Attention 1f You Mention DISPLAY WORLD When Writing to Any of These Concerns.) 
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“Circulation” 
(Continued from page 59) 
the only reason why window display is not today listed right 
at the top as an advertising medium is because it has never 
had any big sales organization back of it, and has never 
advertised itself to any great extent. 

Magazines, newspapers, billboards, radio, etc., have pri- 
vately controlled space to sell, and they can afford to spen| 
enormous, sums in advertising promotion and high price] 
sales departments. The cost of this promotion is merely 
added to the price the advertiser must pay for his space. 

In window display no one owns the space, and there ‘; 
nothing to Sell but service, and there is no way that the cost 
of a tremendous advertising and sales program can le 
added to the price of this service. 

The “space” that is paid for at such high prices in other 
media is available for nothing in window displays, and per- 
haps the fact that it is available for nothing, and because the 
cost per thousand of circulation is so low, is why many 
advertisers pass it by with very little attention, and in mak- 
ing up their budgets put under “dealer help” whatever is le‘t 
after they have provided for everything else they want.——An 
address to members of the New York Research Association, 
February 13, 1931. 





Winners in Clock Contest 


(Continued from page 65) 
arrangement of alarm clocks composed of a large dial with 
a small alarm for each numeral. Herschberg’s, Rochester, 
N. Y., displayed mantel and boudoir clocks. The main fea 
ture of this window was the charm of the setting or window 
itself which was of excellent proportions with a paneled wood 
background. Each clock stood out prominently. Wm 
Bretz, jeweler of Huntingburg, Ind., did not have a large 
window, but he used the space to advantage. 

For the best window or interior display by a store other 
than a department store, an award of $50 was presented to 
Douglas Dowell, display manager, Kimball-Upson Co., Sacra- 
mento, Calif. This display carried out most successfully the 
CLOCK FOR EVERY ROOM theme, and against a heavy, 
dark velvet curtain, an enormous dial was arranged with a 
clock suitable for each room, in place of the numerals. This 
covered twelve different rooms in the home and a scroll-like 
sign at the top of the dials read, KEEP A CLOCK IN 
SIGHT. Mr. Dowell tells us that, according to actual figures, 
this display increased the store’s watch and clock sales over 
300 per cent over the same period the year previous. For 
photographs of the next three best window or interior dis- 
plavs of the year by a retail store other than a department 
store, the following received cash awards: Jimmie O. Stan- 
ford, Tarver’s Pharmacy, Memphis, Texas, had a most un- 
usual display, although it did not carry out the association 
slogan. Mr. Stanford’s window depicted a map ofthe world 
with a tiny electric bulb in each city of importance aroun! 
the globe. A specially designed master clock showed the 
time in Memphis as compared with the time in other cities 
listed on the map. In addition, there was a steamer in mid- 
Atlantic on the regular passenger route from New York to 
London and this time was also taken note of Mr. Stanford 
remarked that more clocks were sold during the eight-day 
period the clocks were on display than during any other 
period of the year. The display attracted more attention than 
any feature that had been in Memphis for several years. 
Chas. A. Crane, Wright, Kay & Co., Detroit, had a novel 
display that showed a replica of the Arlington radio station. 
Donald Myles, Treat Hardware Corp., Lawrence, Mass., re- 
ported thirty-seven clocks sold as the result of a masse 
display of clocks which he featured in connection with mani- 
facturers’ display material. R. H. Riley, jeweler, Wellingtcn, 
Kan., was given a special award of $20 by the judges for his 
ingenuity in securing a display of antique clocks that resulted 
in more clocks sold during eight days of the display than had 
been sold the entire year. “Mr. Riley offered to present 4 
modern electric clock to the person who would bring into his 
store the oldest clock. He received many an‘ique clocks 
which were placed on exhibiticn. 
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ORDER YOUR COPY NOW ese 


Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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Out of the valley, to again scale the heights to an even 
greater and more substantial peak of prosperity. 


_ Greater prosperity than ever before has always followed the 
previous “slumps” in America. It will be that way now— 
only YOU must help! 


That indomitable spirit of America’s men and women to 
win has made us the greatest‘and richest nation of the earth. 


There is another job to be done. Let’s do it and do it 
quickly, and do it inthe same spirit that has conquered 
greater odds. 


Work harder! Apply yourself with greater thoroughness 
and diligence! Increase your knowledge and be ready to 
grasp the new opportunities that will be created by better 
business conditions. 


STUDY NOW AT HOME 


Window Display —Advertising—Card Writing 


Complete new study course ready 
Write for details 
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